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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC AND EDITORIAL POLICY 


HE Editors are keenly aware of the increased responsibility and oppor- 

tunity for service which the conflict in the Pacific presents to the 
QuarTERLy. It will lead an increasing number of general readers, instructors 
and students to search for information analyzing historically the underlying 
issues which occasioned the outbreak of this phase of World War II. 
Further than that, they will want the light of objective discussion thrown 
upon the problems of reconstruction which must even now begin to be con- 
sidered in an intelligent and sympathetic manner if an enduring peace is to 
follow. It is the policy of the QuarTErRLy, therefore, to publish material 
bearing upon the vital issues of war and peace in the Pacific. 

While editorial policy will emphasize during the national emergency the 
problems emerging out of the Pacific phase of World War II, the original 
aim of the QuarTERLY to publish articles discussing economic, political, and 
cultural developments arising out of the contact between Westerners and 
the peoples of the Far East in modern times will not be abandoned. In a very 
real sense a knowledge and understanding of this broad historical background 
is an essential prerequisite to an intelligent grasp of the issues of war and 
peace in the Pacific. The present conflict will, furthermore, inevitably lead 
to an increased consciousness in the West of the vital role which the Far 
East has and will play strategically, economically, politically, and culturally 
in the post-war world. The QuartTeErLy plans to continue to publish articles 
dealing with these parallel and interacting phases of modern world history. 

The Editors solicit the submission of articles for consideration with a 
view to publication in the QuarTERLy which are in harmony with the above 
outlined editorial policy. Contributors are asked to conform to the Style 
Sheet of the QuarTERLY as printed in the first issue (November, 1941). 
Reprints of this Style Sheet may be secured by writing to 206 Low Memorial 
Library, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
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TRIBUTARY TRADE AND CHINA’S RELATIONS 
WITH THE WEST 


J. K. Farrpanx 
Harvard University 





NTIL a century ago, China’s foreign relations were suzerain-vassal 

relations conducted through the ancient forms of the tributary system. 
This traditional Chinese basis for diplomacy was finally turned upside down 
by the ‘unequal’ treaties of the period 1842-1858, but vestiges of the old 
Chinese way of dealing with the barbarians survived much longer and today 
still form a considerable though latent portion of the heritage of Chinese 
diplomats. It is of course a truism that tribute was not exactly what it seemed, 
and that both diplomacy and international trade were conducted within the 
tributary framework. The following essay offers a preliminary interpretation 
of the origin, function, and significance of this great Chinese institution.’ 


CHINESE CULTURAL DOMINANCE IN EAST ASIA 


The tributary system was a natural expression of Chinese cultural ego- 
centricity. Ever since the bronze age, when the civilization of the Shang 
dynasty (c. 1500-1100 B.c.) had first appeared as a culture-island in the 
Yellow River basin, the inhabitants of the Chinese state had been sur- 
rounded by barbarian peoples of inferior culture. At no time were they in 
direct contact with an equal civilization, for all of Eastern Asia—Korea, 
Japan, Annam, Siam—became culturally affiliated to the Middle Kingdom, 
while India and the Near East remained cut off by the arid land mass of 
Central Asia. Separated from the West, the Chinese empire grew by the 
acculturation of its borders. Its expansion was the expansion of a way of life. 
Where the Chinese agrarian way of life could not be followed, as upon the 
arid pasture land of the Mongolian steppe, there the expansion of the empire 
usually stopped.? Over the wet rice land toward the south it continued 
through many centuries. 

From this age-long contact with the barbarians roundabout, including both 
the nomads of the northern steppe and the aborigines of the south, the Chinese 

1 This article is chiefly based upon the data presented in J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “‘On the 
Ch‘ing tributary system,” Harvard journal of Asiatic studies, 6 (1941), 135-246. 


® This topic has been analyzed at length by Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian frontiers of China (New 
York, 1940). For a bibliography on tribute in general see Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., pp. 238-43. 
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were impressed with one fact: that their superiority was not one of mere 
material power but of culture. Such things as the Chinese written language 
and the Confucian code of conduct were signs of this culture and so great 
was their virtue, so overwhelming the achievements of the Middle Kingdom 
in art and letters and the art of living, that no barbarian could long resist 
them. Gradually but invariably the barbarian in contact with China tended 
to become Chinese, by this most flattering act reinforcing the Chinese con- 
viction of superiority. On their side the inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom, 
themselves largely descendants of barbarians, stood always ready to judge a 
man by cultural rather than by racial or national standards. After centuries 
of solitary grandeur as the center of Eastern Asia, the Chinese developed 
what may be called, by analogy to nationalism, a spirit of ‘“culturism.” 
Those who did not follow the Chinese way were ipso facto inferior, and 
dangerous when strong, and this view was supported by (or emanated from) 
an entire cosmology and a well-balanced system of ethics. Without venturing 
too far into earlier history we may try to note certain of the ideas which sup- 
ported this “culturism.”’ 

An interpretation of Chinese political theory may well begin with the 
dictum that man is part of nature, not, as in the modern west, in conflict with 
nature. Possibly this Chinese view of mankind as subordinate and fitting into 
the unseen forces of the universe arose from geographical environment. On 
the broad surface of the North China plain human initiative was less im- 
portant than the weather, and natural calamity, whether drought or flood, 
could not be avoided as easily as in ancient Greece or Western Europe, 
where the sea and a wooded terrain usually offered some reward to human 
initiative in a time of trouble. Conceivably this may account for the passive 
acceptance of natural calamity on the part of the Chinese farmer and it may 
also have something to do with the lack of anthropomorphism in Chinese 
religion. At all events the early religion of the Chinese appears to have been 
animistic, concerned with the spirits of land, wind, and water. The activity 
of nature was observed, and it was but a short step to the conclusion that 
the activity of man must be made to harmonize with it. 

The harmony of man with nature in the present had its obvious corollary 
in the continuity between the present and the past. This sense of continuity, 
so evident in the great tradition of Chinese historical writing, must probably 
be associated with the high degree of influence ascribed to the ancestors. 
Each generation, as it passed from the scene, was believed to have joined the 
unseen forces of nature which continued to influence human life. It was in this 
belief that the oracle bones were used in the Shang period to ask the ancestors’ 
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guidance. The reverence and respect paid to one’s forebears (“ancestor 
worship’’) is one of the best known features of Chinese society. With it went 
a deep respect for the example of the ancestors, with which, as with the 
forces of nature, one’s present conduct should accord. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF THE EMPEROR’S POWER 


From this point of view the function of the ruler clearly emerges. Being in 
his person only human but in his office something more, the Son of Heaven 
mediated between the people and the unseen forces of which we have been 
speaking. This is not the place for a documented analysis of the position of 
the Chinese emperor and it must not be thought that his position can be 
easily described in Western parlance. But, as a rough interpretation, it may 
be said that the emperor’s position was midway between the mass of mankind 
and the universal power of Heaven. It was his function to maintain the all- 
important harmony between them. This he did first of all in a ritualistic 
manner, by conducting sacrifices like those performed annually until a short 
time ago at the Altar of Heaven in Peking, and by a multitude of other cere- 
monial acts. This activity of the ruler is an unbroken tradition from the earli- 
est time and is most spectacularly demonstrated in the modern period in the 
institution of ritual responsibility. According to this doctrine it was felt 
that natural calamity—in other words, disharmony between man and nature 
—was the result of the emperor’s inattention to the rites. When calamity 
occurred, the emperor therefore was quick to issue a penitential edict—a 
custom which has seemed to uncomprehending Europeans certainly quaint 
and perhaps silly. This ritual responsibility was a doctrine which held to 
account not the person but the office. In other words the emperor must play 
his ceremonial part in the cosmos and in playing this part he represented 
all mankind; and since the activities of man and nature were so closely 
related, any failure in the emperor’s ceremonial observances was soon likely 
to be manifest in an irregularity of natural processes. Ceremonial conduct 
was therefore all-important. Intention, being less tangible, mattered little. 
This Chinese view of responsibility pervaded the entire administrative system 
and made its activities often unintelligible to foreigners. 

To this ancient idea of the ruler’s ritual function was added the idea of his 
right conduct as a basis for his authority. This development, associated with 
the name of Confucius (b. 551 B.c.), in reality first arose at the beginning 
of the Chou dynasty (c. 1122 B.c.) to justify the establishment of its control 
in succession to the alleged degenerate last king of the preceding Shang 
dynasty. A theory of right was sought as a sanction for a new exercise of 
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might. Confucius, among others, sought to supply a new rational and ethical 
basis for the ruler. Unlike the impersonal legalist doctrine by which the 
Warring States were finally regimented into a unified empire in 221 B.c., 
Confucianism sought to make use of the power of moral example. Right con- 
duct for all persons consisted in the performance of the proper rites and cere- 
monies and the preservation of the proper social relationships according to 
status. Thus it was the duty of the minister to be loyal, and of the son to be 
filial, and of each person in society to preserve the social order by acting as 
demanded by etiquette. It was therefore particularly the duty of the ruler 
as the one man who represented his people before Heaven to set the model 
for the rest of mankind. There was felt to be a certain virtue or power in 
right conduct such that it could move others. The virtuous ruler—that is, 
the one who did the right thing—merely by being virtuous gained prestige 
and influence over the people. In this way Confucius and his followers defined 
an ethical basis for the exercise of political authority. 


THE EMPEROR'S RELATIONS WITH THE BARBARIANS 


By a logical expansion of this theory the emperor’s virtuous action was 

believed to attract irresistibly the barbarians who were outside the pale of 
y Pp 

Chinese civilization proper. ‘““The kings of former times cultivated their own 


refinement and virtue in order to subdue persons at a distance, whereupon 
the barbarians (of the east and north) came to Court to have audience.” So 
reads an official statement of the Ming period about 1530.5 A century and a 
half later the first Manchu edition of the Collected Statutes records that 
“When our Dynasty first arose, its awe-inspiring virtue gradually spread 
and became established. Wherever its name and influence reached, there was 
none who did not come to Court.’’ 

Thus the relationship between the emperor and the barbarians came to 
symbolize the actual historical relationship between China as the center of 
culture and the rude tribes roundabout. This relationship was clearly recog- 
nized and formed the theoretical basis for the tributary system. The first 
tenet of this theory—and this is an interpretation—was that the uncultivated 
alien, however crass and stupid, could not but appreciate the superiority 
of Chinese civilization and would naturally seek to “come and be trans- 
formed’’ (Jai-hua) and so participate in its benefits. To do this it was chiefly 
essential that he should recognize the unique position of the Son of Heaven, 
the One Man who constituted the apex of the Chinese scheme of things. 


’ Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., p. 141. 
4 Ibid., p. 159. 
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This conformed with the fundamental dogma that China was the center of the 
human scene and that the emperor exercised the mandate of Heaven to rule 
all mankind, Chinese and barbarian alike. 

Secondly, the relationship which thus inhered between the outer barbarian 
and the emperor was by no means unilateral and indeed could hardly exist 
except on a reciprocal basis. It was the function of the emperor to be com- 
passionate and generous. His “‘tender cherishing of men from afar” (huai-jou 
yuan-jen) is one of the clichés in all documents on foreign relations. The 
humble submission of the foreigner came in direct response to the imperial 
benevolence, which was itself a sign of the potent imperial virtue. 


TRIBUTE AS A FORM OF COURT RITUAL 


Finally, it was unavoidable that these reciprocal relations of compassionate 
benevolence and humble submission should be carried out in ritual form, 
without which they could hardly be said to exist. Tribute thus became one 
of the rites of the Court, a part of the ceremonial of government. In fact the 
presentation of tribute was not a rite monopolized by barbarians. Tribute 
(kung) was also received by the Court from the provinces of China proper. 
Its presentation by the barbarians was a sign of their admission to the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Kingdom—a boon and a privilege, not an ignominious 
ordeal. The formalities of the tributary system constituted a mechanism by 










~ 


which formerly barbarous regions outside the empire were given their place . 


in the all-embracing Sinocentric cosmos. 

This will appear most plainly from an analysis of the rules and regulations 
of the tributary system as published in the various editions of the Collected 
Statutes.° First of all the tributary ruler who tendered his submission was 
incorporated into the charmed circle of the Chinese state by several forms. 
An imperial patent of appointment was bestowed upon him—a document 
which recognized his status as a tributary. A noble rank was also conferred 
upon him, sometimes, as with the Mongol princes, a relatively high rank in 
comparison with those of Chinese subjects. An imperial seal was also 
granted him, to be used in the signing of his tributary memorials. Such 
memorials and other communications were to be dated by the Chinese 
dynastic reign-title—that is, the Chinese calendar was extended over the 
tributary state. A tributary envoy who died within the Middle Kingdom 
received unusual Confucian honors: a funeral essay was recited and burned 
at his grave, where sacrificial offerings were made, and later a stone was 
placed above it with an imperial inscription. Even for the burial of an at- 


5 Cf. regulations translated in ibid., pp. 163-73. 
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tendant of the mission, if he died at the capital, a wooden coffin and red satin 
were supplied. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING TRIBUTE MISSIONS 


The tribute missions themselves were carefully limited in size but, within 
the limit, were well provided for. The officers and servants of a mission were 
not to exceed one hundred men, of whom only twenty might go to the capital 
while the rest remained at the border under the care and on the provenance 
of the local authorities. A mission coming by sea should not consist of more 
than three ships, of one hundred men each. On the way to the capital the 
mission received its keep and transportation, the latter being supplied by the 
men, horses, boats, and carts of the imperial postal service; this was really a 
service of transport and communication maintained in each province for im- 
perial use by a system of postal tallies. At the capital the mission was lodged 
at the official Residence for Tributary Envoys—a collection of hostelries— 
where statutory daily amounts of silver, rice, or fodder were paid from the 
imperial treasury for the maintenance of men and animals. When an envoy 
returned to the frontier he was escorted by a ceremonial usher. Both going 
and coming he was accompanied by troops who combined protection with 
surveillance. 

In the court ceremonies there was an exchange of courtesies. The tribute 
mission was entertained at banquets, not once but several times, and ban- 
queted also in the presence of the emperor, from whom they might receive 
tea or even delicacies of the table. On their part the tributary envoys per- 
formed the kotow. European participants were inclined to feel that this cere- 
mony more than made up for the imperial benevolence which filtered down 
to them through the sticky hands of their official supervisors. The kotow in 
principle is a knocking of the head upon the ground, in itself an act of sur- 
render, but the full kotow as performed at court was a good deal more. It 
consisted of three separate kneelings, each kneeling accompanied by three 
separate prostrations, and the whole performed at the strident command of a 
lowly usher—“Kneel!”’, ‘Fall prostrate!’’, “Rise to your knees!”’, “Fall 
prostrate!’’, and so on. An envoy went through this calisthenic ceremony not 
once but many times, since it was the chief means by which he repaid the 
imperial board and lodging and his official supervisors were charged to see 
that he did it before the emperor with accomplished ease. It was the rite above 
all others which left no doubt, least of all in the mind of the performer, as to 
who was the superior and who the inferior in status. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten by egalitarian westerners (who invariably did forget) that the kotow 
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was merely a part of the universal order of Confucian ceremony which 
symbolized all the relationships of life. The emperor performed the kotow to 
Heaven and to his parents, the highest officials of the empire performed it to 
the emperor, and friends or dignitaries might even perform it mutually to 
each other. From a tribute envoy it was therefore no more than good manners. 

The tribute itself was no gain to the imperial court. It was supposed to 
consist of native produce, a symbolic offering of the fruits of the tributary 
country. ““Things that are not locally produced are not to be presented.’’® 
Rare and strange items might be included in it, like the auspicious giraffes 
which were brought from Africa in the early Ming period as unicorns 
(ch’i-lin), omens of good fortune,’ but there was little benefit to the imperial 
treasury in anything that a tribute mission might bring. The value of the 
tribute objects was certainly balanced, if not out-weighed, by the imperial 
gifts to the various members of the mission and to the vassal ruler. The ex- 
pense of a mission was not inconsiderable, but the court was repaid in kudos. 
Tribute was ordinarily presented at the time of a great audience at New 
Years, when the bureaucracy of all the empire paid reverence to the Son of 
Heaven and when the dramatic submission of foreign lands could most effec- 
tively reinforce the imperial prestige within China proper. 


WHAT MADE THE TRIBUTE SYSTEM WORK 


This brings us to the interesting question, what made the tributary system 
work? Why did missions from neighboring states come to the Chinese court 
year after year, century after century? Something more tangible than the 
imperial virtue must lie behind this impressive and persistent institution. 
The question is essentially one of motive. Without a constant incentive on 
both sides, the system could never have functioned as it did. 

The motivation of the court is not difficult to see. The ruler of China 
claimed the mandate of Heaven to rule all mankind. If the rest of mankind 
did not acknowledge his rule, how long could he expect China to do so? 
Tribute had prestige value in the government of China, where prestige was 
an all-important tool of government. 

More than this, the tributary system was a diplomatic medium, the vehicle 
for Chinese foreign relations. Whenever a new ruler ascended the throne of 
a tributary state, he was required by the regulations to send an envoy to 
obtain an imperial mandate from the Chinese court. By imperial command he 

6 [bid., p. 171. 


7 J. J. L. Duyvendak, “The true dates of the Chinese maritime expeditions in the early fifteenth 
century,” T“oung pao, 34 (1939), 341-412. 
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was then appointed ruler of his country, and the imperial patent of appoint- 
ment was given to his envoy; after receiving this document, the new ruler 
sent a tribute mission to offer thanks for the imperial favor. In other words, 
his regime was recognized. In the Far Eastern scene this recognition, or 
perhaps we might say “investiture,” by the Middle Kingdom was probably 
at times quite comparable to recognition in Europe by the concert of powers. 
It might help to establish a claimant upon his throne. A recognized vassal 
might appeal in time of need for Chinese help, as did the king of Malacca 
after his ousting by the Portuguese in 1511. Chinese influence abroad was 
also exerted through personal contact with tributary rulers, who sometimes 
came to court. In the ancient period this had been a chief form of submission; 
when the chieftain of the Hsiung-nu visited the Han or when the king of 
the Uigurs or of Korea came to the Mongol court, they placed themselves 
literally under the imperial control. In later periods such activity grew rare, 
although several visits of kings of Malacca and such places are recorded in 
the Ming period, perhaps for the junket. Sometimes the heir-apparent of a 
tributary state might appear in a mission, an almost equally useful custom. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CHINESE ENVOYS 


Even more important was the tradition of sending Chinese envoys abroad. 


Chang Ch‘ien, who was sent to the ““Western Regions” in the years 138-126 
B.c. to gain for the Han an alliance against the Hsiung-nu (Huns), is only the 
most famous of these envoys. Even before the time of Chang Ch‘ien, the 
first emperor of the Han had sent Lu Chia on an official mission to Nan 
Yiieh, the region of Canton, and numerous envoys were later sent to deal 
with the Hsiung-nu of the northern steppe. Under the T‘ang such an emissary 
was called “an envoy to foreign countries” (ju-fan shih); under the Sung, 
‘‘an envoy with a state message’”’ (kuo-hsin shih). The Mongols in the course 
of their expansion sent officers of this sort in all directions, to the Uigurs 
and Japan, and to Annam and various countries of southeastern Asia. This 
diplomatic activity is of course to be expected. It is unfortunate that it has 
not been studied systematically. 

One function of these envoys was to confer the imperial seal and recogni- 
tion upon vassal rulers. Plainly such a formality could be two-faced and of 
use to China as a mere cover for practical negotiations. Another function 
was to make condoling inquiries when the local ruler had suffered a bereave- 
ment or had himself died. In 55 a.p. after the death of the dangerous and 
troublesome chieftain of the Hsiung-nu, the Han sent a lieutenant-general 
“to go and offer condolences,” and it is further recorded that he went “in 
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command of an army.’’® Thus all types of international intercourse, if they 
occurred at all in the experience of China, were fitted into the tributary sys- 
tem—spying out the enemy, seeking allies, and all manner of negotiations, 
including the threat of force. 


TRIBUTE AS A DEFENSE MEASURE 


At different times tribute served different purposes, and the system could 
be used by China for defense quite as much as for aggression. Broadly speak- 
ing under the Sung it appears to have been used mainly on the defensive, 
while under the Mongols it served for expansion and under the Ch‘ing it 
promoted stability in foreign affairs. In the first of these periods, one of 
weakness, it has been suggested that the suzerain-vassal relationship was an 
isolationist device, a means of avoiding the dangers inherent in foreign rela- 
tions on terms of equality.* In a sense this is the secret of the whole system, 
that outsiders could have contact with China only on China’s terms. These 
terms were in effect that the outsider should acknowledge and enter into the 
Chinese scheme of things and just to that extent become innocuous. So China 
tried to gain political security from her accepted cultural superiority. Tribute 
was a first step toward sinicizing the barbarian and so absorbing him and 
apparently the dogma of superiority waxed when China grew weak. This 
interpretation, if supported by further research, may indicate the perennial 
value of the institution to the Son of Heaven. 

If tribute had this obvious political value for the Chinese court, what was 
its value to the barbarian? Did the tributaries subscribe to the Chinese view 
of their position, or is the whole great tradition partly an official Chinese 
myth, foisted with great consistency upon the emperor’s subjects and later 
historians? When we find that Lord Macartney, sent by George III in 1793 
to demand trade concessions, is faithfully enshrined in the Chinese records as 
a tributary envoy, what are we to think of the preceding millennia of so- 
called tribute missions? Why should an upstanding barbarian come and 
kotow? The answer is partly, of course, that he had little choice in the matter, 
being obliged either to accept the conditions of the gargantuan Middle 
Kingdom or stay away. But the unbroken continuity of tributary relations 
with China argues for a strong and consistent motivation on the foreigner’s 
part as well as on that of the court, and this motivation seems clearly to lie in 
trade, so much so that the whole institution, viewed from abroad, appears 
to have been an ingenious vehicle for commerce. 


* Cf. Ta Ming chi-li, ch. 32, pp. 1-3, partially translated in Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., p. 146. 
* Cf. T. F. Tsiang, “China and European expansion,” Politica, 2 (Mar., 1936), 3-4. 
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TRIBUTE AS A CLOAK FOR TRADE 


That tribute was a cloak for trade has been axiomatic ever since merchants 
from the Roman orient reached Cattigara in 166 A.D. claiming to be envoys of 
Marcus Aurelius. Testimony on the subject abounds, particularly regarding 
the sham embassies of merchants on the Central Asian caravan routes. The 
Kansu governor reported in 1502 that there were more than 150 self-styled 
rulers (wang) trading with China from the western regions and the Jesuit 
Benedict de Goez who crossed Central Asia a century later in 1604 de- 
scribed how the caravan merchants “forge public letters in the names of the 
kings whom they profess to represent” and “under pretense of being am- 
bassadors go and offer tribute to the Emperor.’’!° 

So fundamental was this commerce that the regulations for tribute devote 
a whole section to it.” Tribute missions arriving at the frontier normally 
included merchants, either as private individuals or as agents of the tributary 
ruler, who often monopolized the trade. They brought with them commercial 
goods which they were allowed to sell to the Chinese merchants at the 
frontier emporium, or alternatively, they might at their own expense bring 
these goods duty free in the train of the envoy to the capital and sell them 
there at a special market set up at the Residence for Tributary Envoys. This 
market lasted for three or five days, according to the regulations of 1690, 
and was carefully superintended by officers of the Board of Revenue. Trade 
outside of the official market and trade in certain types of goods were both 
strictly prohibited. The contraband list included works of history, imple- 
ments of war, saltpetre, and copper and iron—things which might weaken the 
defense of the realm. Meanwhile for independent foreign merchants who did 
not come in the train of an embassy there were emporia on the frontier— 
such as those for Korea on the Manchurian frontier, and for the western area 
near Chengtu and Lanchow where there were one or two markets a year, 
each lasting twenty days. These appear to have been similar to the market set 
up in the eighteenth century at Maimaichen for the caravan trade with Russia. 
For the maritime nations the market was at Canton. Foreign merchant vessels 
were forbidden to carry away contraband goods, or Chinese passengers, or 
rice and grain beyond the needs of the ships. Exports in a tribute vessel, how- 
ever, were exempt from customs duty. In these terms the tributary system 
was made to cover foreign trade, as well as diplomacy. 

This sketch is of course only a faint reflection of the plethora of rules and 
regulations on the subject of tributary trade. Considering their extent, and the 


10 See Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., p. 139. 
1 Tbid., pp. 167-70. 
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extent of the trade, it seems anomalous that foreign trade could be considered 
in Chinese theory to be subordinate to tribute, but so it was. It was officially 
regarded as a boon granted to the barbarian, the necessary means to his 
sharing in the bounty of China, and nothing more. No doubt this quixotic 
doctrine reflected the anticommercial nature of the Chinese state, where the 
merchant was low in the social scale and beneath both the farmer and the 
bureaucrat who lived off the produce of the land. It was strengthened perhaps 
by the self-sufficiency of the empire which made supplies unnecessary from 
abroad. At all events, it was the tradition that foreign trade was an unworthy 
object for high policy, and this dogma was steadily reiterated in official 
documents down into the nineteenth century. Meanwhile foreign trade de- 
veloped and grew ever larger within its ancient tributary framework. 


TRIBUTE VERSUS CHINESE MARITIME TRADE 


This brings us to a paradox in the history of modern China and one of the 
fundamental reasons for the collapse of the Confucian state. Trade and 
tribute in the Confucian view were cognate aspects of a single system of 
foreign relations. The important thing to the rulers of China was the moral 
value of tribute. The important thing for the barbarians was the material 
value of trade. The rub came when the foreign trade expanded and finally in 
some cases eclipsed tribute entirely, without changing the official myth. 
Tribute continued to dominate Chinese official thought after trade had begun 
to predominate in the practice of Chinese foreign relations. In the modern 
period the Confucian bureaucracy tried to treat the new trading nations of 
the west as mere tributaries. Naturally they failed, being incapable of chang- 
ing their immemorial theory to fit a new situation. The paradox in this 
tragedy lies in the fact that the new situation to which the Chinese govern- 
ment could not adjust itself had been created largely by the maritime trade 
of Chinese merchants. China had been for too long a continental empire, 
accustomed to relations across a land frontier. Her new maritime relations 
caught her unprepared and destroyed her ancient defense, the tributary 
system. 

This thesis is frankly an interpretation, in some respects perhaps a truism, 
and yet one which requires careful examination. Having presented above a 
brief interpretation and summary of the tributary system and its working 
without any effort to explore the bewildering minutiae of the regulations at 
various periods and the inevitable inconsistencies among them, let us now 
turn to the trend of foreign relations under the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties 
(1368-1911). 
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THE CHENG HO EXPEDITIONS 


The high point of tributary activity in China came early in the Ming 
period. Between the years 1403 and 1433 seven imperial expeditions were 
dispatched into the waters of southeastern Asia and the Indian Ocean.!* They 
were under the general superintendence of the eunuch Cheng Ho and are said 
to have included as many as 60 vessels and 27,000 men at a time. Some forty 
states were included in their points of call and most of them sent back 
envoys with the Chinese fleets and became enrolled as tributaries. These 
included Pahang, Kelantan, and Malacca on the Malay peninsula; Palembang 
(ancient Srivijaya), Samudra, Lambri (modern Achin), and Aru in Sumatra; 
Ceylon, Cochin, Chola, Calicut, and several other places on the southern 
coasts of India; Barawa and Mogadisho on the Somali coast of Africa; Aden 
and Djofar in Arabia, and the ancient port of Hormuz on the Persian Gulf. 
These distant places of Africa and Arabia were visited but a few times and 
by few vessels, yet the fact remains that representatives of the Chinese court 
touched there in the early fifteenth century, a generation before the Portu- 
guese came into the Indian Ocean around the Cape. A party from one Chinese 
expedition even saw the sights of Mecca. 

To call these Chinese voyages spectacular is an understatement, but it 
is not easy to comprehend their object or to understand the reason for their 
complete cessation after 1433. Professor Duyvendak," the closest student of 
theproblem, has pointed out that they were the work of palace eunuchs, a group 
whose considerable power depended upon the imperial favor, and that the 
flow of vassal envoys and rare objects, “unicorns” (giraffes) and black men 
among them, was well calculated to please the imperial fancy. The cessation 
of the voyages was dictated, he suggests, partly by their expense, which 
plainly must have been considerable when one includes the largesse bestowed 
upon prospective tributary rulers to win them over. No scholar has as yet 
ventured a complete explanation; the Chinese historian’s tradition that they 
went to seek out a vanished claimant to the throne does not give us much 
satisfaction. The suggestion now seems in order, that these official voyages 
cannot have been entirely unconnected with the private Chinese trade which 
we know had been expanding for some time into the waters of southeastern 
Asia. This commercial background deserves attention. 

We know, first of all, that tribute from this area did not begin at the time 
of Cheng Ho. “‘Java’’ (perhaps then Sumatra) sent tribute as early as 132 


12 These have been studied particularly by Professors Pelliot and Duyvendak in a series of mono- 


graphs in T‘oung pao, espec. vols. 30 and 34. 
13 See J. J. L. Duyvendak, ‘The true dates... ”, op. cit., 395-99. 
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a.p.4 A regular and extensive maritime trade with China from the regions 
cf the Indian Ocean had begun at least as early as the T‘ang period (618-906) 
under the aegis of the Arabs, and under the Sung it had attained very con- 
siderable proportions. Mongol fleets had swept the seas of Java and Malaya 
in the time of Kubilai!® and by the end of the fourteenth century a number 
of states in Malaya had become regular tributaries of the Ming. They in- 
cluded Java, Brunei (in Borneo), Pahang on the Malay peninsula, Palembang 
and Samudra on the island of Sumatra, and even Chola from the Coromandel 
coast of India in 1372. It is patent that Cheng Ho after 1403 was following 
well known commercial paths. He was “exploring,” for the most part, the 
established sources of trade and tribute rather than terra incognita. 


DECLINE OF SOUTHEAST ASIAN TRIBUTE 


The striking fact is, however, that tribute from southeast Asia declined 
after the time of Cheng Ho, although trade did not. This is most significant. 
In the early fifteenth century the official Ming list of tributaries from which 
tribute missions were received included Japan, the Philippines (Lii-sung, i.e. 
Manila), Cambodia, Java, Pahang on the Malay peninsula, and Achin and 
Samudra on the island of Sumatra. Later, under the Ch‘ing, none of these 
places was listed as tributary.!* But in the 1818 edition of the Ch‘ing Statutes 
these various places, Japan, the Philippines, and the others just mentioned, 
were listed in a special section as “trading countries’ (hu-shih chu-kuo), i.e. 
countries that traded with China but did not send tribute. Of course this is 
understandable in the cases of Japan, the Philippines, and Java (Batavia), 
where the Tokugawa shégunate, Spain, and Holland respectively could not 
easily be considered tributary (although the Dutch had actually sent tribute 
as recently as 1794). But this classification is less logical in the case of 
the small places of Malaya. The full list of “trading countries” in 1818 
was as follows: Chiang-k‘ou (i.e. Siam), Cambodia, Yin-tai-ma (perhaps 
Chantebun?), Ligor, Jaya (Chiaya), Sungora, Patani, Trengganu, Tan-tan(?), 
Pahang, Johore, Achin (defined as the same as Samudra, by error), Lii-sung 
(the Philippines), Mindanao, and Java (Batavia). Most of these were small 

4 C. S. Gardner in W. L. Langer, ed., An encyclopedia of world history (Boston, 1940) p. 134. 

18 W. W. Rockhill, ““Notes on the relations and trade of China . . . ’, T‘oung pao 15 (1914), 419- 
“ The official Ch‘ing lists published in the five editions of the Collected Statutes between 1690 
and 1899 included only Korea, Turfan, Liu-ch‘iu, Holland, Annam, Siam, the countries of the 
Western Ocean, Burma, Laos, and Sulu, and not even all of these at one time; these tributaries of 
the Manchus were fewer in number, although it must be admitted that they were more substantial 


political entities than were some of the small islands and out-of-the-way principalities induced by 
Cheng Ho to become vassals of the Ming. 
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kingdoms under petty sultans, similar to the states of Pahang and Achin 
which Cheng Ho had enrolled as Ming tributaries.Why were they not now 
listed as vassals of the Ch‘ing? 


~ 


GROWTH OF CHINESE TRADE 


The answer plainly lies in the fact that it was no longer they who came to 
China but the Chinese who went to them. Chinese trade with southeast Asia 
had developed since the days of Cheng Ho to the point where the barbarians, 
or the Arab traders of the region, no longer came to Canton to obtain the 
products of the Middle Kingdom. Instead, the great junk fleets of Amoy and 
Canton now carried Chinese produce into all parts of the archipelago. The 
list of “trading countries”’ made out in 1818 really constitutes a catalogue of 
the ports of call on the two great coastal trading routes down the Malay pen- 
insula and through the Philippines, respectively. Indeed it shows an almost 
one-to-one correspondence with a list of the trading countries of the region 
made by the British founder of Penang about 1788: Siam, Chantebon, Chia, 
Sangora, Pattany, Ligore, Tringano, Pahang, Jahore, and others including 
Acheen.?” 

That Chinese junks had long been the local carriers of Malayan trade 
hardly seems to require documentation, although it is a much neglected sub- 
ject. The Portuguese at Malacca after 1511, the Spanish at Manila after 1571, 
and the Dutch at Batavia after 1619 had all found Chinese traders much in 
evidence, and it is not too much to say that the early European trade in eastern 
Asia was actually grafted onto the junk trade which already flourished there 
in Chinese hands. The British and French East India companies appear to have 
been well aware of the desirability of tapping this local commerce. Manila, 
indeed, lived upon it, the cargoes of the Acapulco galleons coming not so 
much from the Philippines as from the vast storehouse of China, whither 
the Spanish themselves were not allowed to go.'* In short it seems incontest- 
able that the migration of the Chinese into southeastern Asia which has been 
one of the significant phenomena of the ninteenth and twentieth centuries is 
merely the later phase of the Chinese commercial expansion which began 
much earlier. 

To this early maritime trade it would seem that the tributary system 
had been on the whole successfully applied. The system had developed on 
the land for operation across easily controllable land frontiers, and every 


17 Letter of Capt. Francis Light in Journal of Malayan branch of the R.A.S., 16, part 1 (July, 1938), 
123-26. 
18 See W. L. Schurz, The Manila galleon (New York, 1939). 
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approach to China from the continental side had offered convenient points of 
control like the Jade Gate on the west or Shanhaikuan on the north. Under 
the Ch‘ing the missions from Korea were required to enter via Fenghuang- 
ch‘eng and Shanhaikuan, those from Annam via P‘ingyang or T‘aip‘ingfu in 
Kwangsi, and those from Burma via Yungch‘ang or T‘engyiieh in Yunnan." 
Over maritime tributaries a similar control had been established by requiring 
missions from Liu-ch‘iu to enter only at Foochow, those from Sulu only at 
Amoy, and those from Siam only at Canton; the Dutch were reprimanded 
for coming to Fukien instead of Kwangtung. The greater volume of maritime 
trade had led to the growth of foreign communities in the seaports like those 
of the Arabs at Zayton and Canton, but these communities had been kept 
under control through their own headmen in their own restricted quarter, 
and trading operations had been supervised by Chinese officials. So long as 
the foreign traders came to the frontier of China, whether by land or by sea, 
tributary forms could be preserved and tribute missions could be sent to the 
capital either on the initiative of acquisitive merchants or rulers or at the 
instigation of the face-seeking Chinese bureaucracy. 


CHINESE TRADE AND THE. DECLINE OF TRIBUTE 


These observations offer some support for the hypothesis that the first 
blow at the Chinese tributary system was struck not by the Europeans who 
refused to accept tributary status after 1500 but by the expansion of Chinese 
trade even before that time. We know in a general way that the Arabs who 
had once dominated trade between China and southeast Asia were sup- 
planted by Chinese merchants, that traders from the southeast by degrees 
no longer came to China, that the Chinese went to them. As this foreign- 
carried trade dried up, tribute probably dried up with it. 

If we look at the great fifteenth-century voyages of Cheng Ho in this light, 
perhaps we can regard them as an effort to bring the sources of Chinese 
maritime trade back into the formal structure of the tributary system so as 
to make the facts of foreign trade square with the theory that all places in 
contact with China were tributary to her. Foreign places communicating by 
land, like Samarkand, Isfahan, Arabia, or the Kingdom of Rum in Asia 
Minor, were enrolled as tributaries of the Ming although contact must have 
been extremely tenuous (particularly after the Kingdom of Rum, for ex- 
ample, had ceased to exist). Was it not logical to enroll similarly the places 
communicating by sea? Mixed motives naturally must be assumed, but this 
desire to preserve the traditional system may well have been one of them. 


19 See Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., pp. 174-76. 
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In any case the tributary system gradually ceased to operate by sea although 


‘it continued to do so by land. From the first it had been a passive system, 


the Middle Kingdom waiting for the barbarians to approach, and it could not 
be maintained when the Chinese were themselves active. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century its demise was officially acknowledged in the case of 
the “trading countries” of southeast Asia which traded without sending 
tribute, and which were so recorded in the Collected Statutes of 1818. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRADE OVER TRIBUTE 


The predominance of trade over tribute in the early nineteenth century 
may also be evident in the fact that the number of recorded tribute missions 
showed a decided increase.?® From 1662 to 1761 the total of recorded 
embassies was about 216. In the following century from 1762 to 1861 it was 
about 255. This increase must be examined as a possible index of greater 
commercial activity taking the form of tribute missions. The statutory fre- 
quency of these missions was as follows: from Korea annually, Liu-ch‘iu 
every two years, Annam every three, six, or four years (the regulations 
changed), Siam every three years, Sulu every five years, Laos and Burma 
every ten years, Holland every eight and later every five years, the Western 
Ocean (Portugal, etc.) indefinite. How did this square with practice? With 
perhaps a couple of exceptions, Korea sent tribute every year steadily until 
1874 and so may be left out of account. Tribute from Liu-ch‘iu was recorded 
in some 70 years out of the 144 years from 1662 through 1805, that is, on 
the average almost exactly as required by statute. But in the next 54 years 
from 1806 to 1859, tribute from Liu-ch‘iu instead of being biennial was re- 
corded 45 times, on the average in five out of every six years! This is doubly 
significant when we remember that the Liu-ch‘iu islands, in themselves un- 
important, served as an entrepét for trade between Japan and Korea on the 
one hand and China on the other, in this period before either Japan or Korea 
were open to foreign trade. Tribute from Annam was recorded 45 times in 
the 200 years from 1662 to 1861, somewhat less than an average of one in 
four years, which agrees fairly well with the shifting regulations for Annam. 
There was no significant increase. Siam was recorded as sending tribute only 
11 times in the 115 years from 1662 to 1776, an average of about one year 
in ten instead of one in three as required by statute. But in the next 77 years 
from 1777 through 1853, Siamese missions were recorded 38 times, on the 
average every other year, and half again as frequently as the regulations 
prescribed! Here again significance is added by the fact that Siamese tribute 


*” See ibid., pp. 193-98, table 5. 
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came by sea along the main coastal route connecting Canton with southeast 
Asia and the Straits. Tribute from Burma came only 3 times before 1788; 
from then until 1853 it came 13 times, an average of once in five years in- 
stead of once in ten years as prescribed. Tribute from Laos came 17 times 
between 1730 and 1853, averaging somewhat better than the statutory 
decade. Sulu is recorded only 7 times, between 1726 and 1754 and may be 
left out of account. 

From these data the fact stands out that tribute missions coming by sea, 
trom Liu-ch‘iu and from Siam, increased remarkably in the half century 
beginning about 1800. They became decidedly more frequent than required 
by statute and pending further investigation we must suppose that their 
motivation was commercial. I am not aware of political or other circum- 
stances likely to have produced the recorded increase of activity. 

As far as it goes, this evidence lends strong support to the theory that 
tribute missions functioned chiefly as a vehicle for trade. Whether the com- 
mercial profits were gained by the tributary rulers and their merchants or by 
Chinese merchants and officials remains to be investigated. At least in the 
case of Siam the missions came over a route dominated by the Chinese junk 
trade. The arrival of this tribute at the Chinese court was therefore an ill 
omen, a sign of the rising tide of maritime trade conducted by Chinese 
merchants, with the help of which the merchants of the west were about to 
burst the dike of the tributary system and invade the Middle Kingdom. It is 
a fascinating question whether the court was not, on the contrary, lulled into 
a false sense of security by this increased barbarian submissiveness. Possibly 
this prostitution of the tributary system for commercial ends served to con- 
firm the Chinese idea of superiority just when it was most urgently necessary 
to get rid of it. 


EUROPEANS AND THE TRIBUTARY SYSTEM 


The problem of the Europeans in the tributary system must be viewed 
against this larger background. Perhaps the most amazing thing about the 
European menace is the fact that it was not at first clearly recognized. In 
the latter days of the Ming, Matteo Ricci and his Jesuit colleagues had inter- 
ested the Confucian literati with maps of the world showing strange countries 
to the west, and many of Ricci’s transliterations of these place names have 
survived in modern Chinese usage. But this new knowledge presented to 
Chinese scholarly circles in the period about 1600 did not survive long, or at 
least did not retain its significance, after the establishment of the Manchu 
dynasty and it was generally disregarded during the eighteenth century. This 
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is one of the puzzles of Chinese intellectual history, and without venturing 
upon an explanation it may be strikingly illustrated. 


CHINESE IGNORANCE OF EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY 


The countries of the Western Ocean were irretrievably confused with one 
another even in the official publications of the imperial government.”* From 
medieval Europe via the Arabs had come the term Fo-lang-chi, a translitera- 
tion for Franks, the Europeans in the Near East at the time of the Crusades. 
When the Portuguese appeared by sea after 1500 they were therefore identi- 
fied as Fo-lang-chi, and this term was also applied to the Spanish after their 
arrival in the Philippines; since Portugal was under Spanish rule from 1580 
to 1640, this confusion was no doubt inescapable. The arrival of the French 
created a further terminological enigma by the similarity of France and 
Franks. Time and again Fa-lan-hsi, Fo-lang-hsi, Fu-lang-hsi and similar 
transliterations for France were perspicaciously identified by Chinese schol- 
ars with Fo-lang-chi, the Portuguese-Spanish. Meanwhile the term Kan-ssu-la 
for Castilla, the Spanish, had also been applied to the Portuguese; and two 
tribute missions sent by the king of Portugal in 1670 and 1727 had been 
recorded in official works as from the two separate countries of Po-erh-tu- 
chia-li-ya and Po-erh-tu-ka-erh, respectively. But in the meantime the Jesuit 
missionaries in China had identified themselves as coming from Italy, 
I-ta-li-ya, and yet by their use of the Portuguese settlement at Macao as a 
port of entry they had become associated with Portugal. Consequently as 
late as 1844 the name I-ta-li-ya was being applied to the Portuguese at Macao, 
and when a genuine Italian turned up in 1848 his country had to be identified 
as [-ta-li, an entirely new and separate country from I-ta-li-ya. There were 
also other ways of referring to Portugal in addition to the five just men- 
tioned. It would have taken a strong mind to identify Fo-lang-chi, Kan-ssu-la, 
Po-erh-tu-chia-li-ya, Po-erh-tu-ka-erh, and I-ta-li-ya as all referring to the 
same small western country. 

Confusion was not confined to the books. Just as Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans look much the same to the western man in the street, so the west- 
erners in China as in Japan were indistinguishable in their common outland- 
ishness. The colloquial term Hung-mao-fan, ‘‘Red-haired barbarians (or for- 
eigners),”’ was applied to both the Dutch and the English, whose blue eyes, 
red complexions, beak noses, and tawny hair made them all indiscriminately 
exotic. 

Since Ricci’s map of the world had not gained acceptance, the native 


21 See sources cited in ibid., 232-33. 
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habitat of these Europeans remained shadowy. They all arrived by sea from 
the southwest and the Collected Statutes of 1818 therefore opined that their 
location was “in the southwestern sea,” the same as Siam, Sungora, Ligor, 
Patani, Johore and way stations on the route to the Straits. One of the 
Portugals (Kan-ssu-la, Castilla), however, was in the northwestern sea, as 
were also Sweden and Denmark. The exact location of the Western Ocean 
(Hsi-yang) was a bit hazy, since the term had originally been applied to the 
waters west of Borneo and into the Indian Ocean on the ancient western 
trade route. This went down the Indo-Chinese-Malayan coast and was dis- 
tinguished from the eastern route through the Philippines and Moluccas. 
When the early Europeans used the term Western Ocean to refer to the 
Atlantic it was not illogically objected that the Western Ocean, as known 
to the Chinese, had been sailed through from end to end by the expeditions 
under Cheng Ho without anyone noting a trace of Europe. A compromise 
_ was finally worked out by referring to the Indian Ocean as the Little West- 
ern Ocean, Hsiao-hsi-yang, while the Atlantic became the Great Western 
Ocean, Ta-hsi-yang. Ta-hsi-yang, incidentally, was another of the names of 
Portugal.?? 

The relations between these miniscule kingdoms in the western sea were 
naturally difficult to keep straight, particularly when they were not too 
permanent in actual fact and were differently described by the patriotic 
members of each nationality when they visited Chinese ports. An official 
work compiled in the 1750’s under the direction of the highest officials of the 
empire, for example, in describing the various barbarians illustrated in its 
pages made these statements: that Sweden and England were dependencies 
of Holland; that Sweden (Jui) and England (Ying-chi-li) were shortened 
names for Holland (Ho-lan); that France was the same as Portugal; that 
[-ta-li-ya (instead of Holland) had presented tribute in 1667, and that the 
Pope himself came to do so in 1725. These deviations from truth seem to 
represent the average degree of error in the minds of Chinese officials of the 
period. How long this confusion persisted was strikingly shown by the 
Imperial Commissioner Ch‘i-ying in November 4f 1844 just after he had 
negotiated the treaties, with Britain, the United States, and France which 
opened China to the west. No one in China should have been better in- 
formed then he about the barbarians. He explained to the emperor that France 

(Fo-lan-hsi) was the same as the Fo-lang-chi (Portugal) of the Ming period; 






































* Ibid., pp. 187, 232. For a pertinent discussion of the reasons for the failure of Ricci’s map to © 
gain acceptance see Kenneth Ch‘en, “Matteo Ricci’s contribution to and influence on geographical 
knowledge in China,” JAOS, 59 (Sept., 1939), 325-59, especially pp. 347 et seq. 
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that under the influence of Matteo Ricci, the great Jesuit the French had been 
induced to give up Macao to the Portuguese, even though France was ten 
times as strong.” France, of course, had never held Macao. This whole cock- 
and-bull story probably illustrates the Paul Bunyan quality taken on by the 
legend of Matteo Ricci, who had already become the tutelary deity of clocks 
(li-ma-tou p‘u-sa) . 

UNPREPAREDNESS FOR THE WESTERN INVASION 


The vagueness of the Confucian mind regarding the West was no doubt a 
product of lack of interest and lack of contact combined with distaste. Out- 
land merchants on the fringe of the empire were heard of more than seen, 
printed sources of information regarding them were few and out of date; as 
merchants they were beneath attention, and as barbarians with powerful 
arms they were pleasant to forget about entirely. The Westerners in China 
had never been many and in the eighteenth century they were effectively 
quarantined. The decadent part-half-caste community of Macao remained 
walled off on its peninsula, the ‘“Thirteen Factories’ at Canton were outside 
the city walls, from which foreigners were excluded. After the early eight- 
eenth century foreign trade was not allowed at other ports. Moreover the 
trading community at Canton was not only quarantined but insulated. All 
foreign intercourse with the Chinese authorities was mediated through the 
official trading monopolists, the hong merchants, and the swarm of linguists, 
compradores, and shroffs who specialized with them in the conduct of bar- 
barian relations. This special class of functionaries was not a literate class, 
and it intervened between the foreigners and the scholar-bureaucrats of the 
imperial administration. There was therefore no one in a position to write 
intelligibly about the west. In fact, the use of pidgin English as the chief 
medium for exchange of ideas made it rather difficult, so to speak, to makee 
any China-man savvy. 

The European tribute embassies which penetrated the veil of Chinese 
exclusiveness were relatively few and far between. After the first abortive 
Portuguese embassy of 1520-21 there were only about seventeen Western 
missions, so far as we now know, which got as far as an audience with the 
emperor.* They all occurred in the years between 1655 and 1795, and six 
of them were from Russia, an Asiatic power in a somewhat different cate- 
gory from the maritime West. There were four from Portugal, after the 
first one; three (or perhaps four) from Holland; three from the Papacy; and 


%3 Ibid., pp. 189-90. 
* Ibid., pp. 188-89, table. 
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one from Britain under Macartney in 1793. All but the last appear to have 
performed the kotow. (The second British ambassador, Lord Amherst, in 
1816 failed to obtain audience.) Of these various embassies only four oc- 
curred after 1727 and the last one, that of the Dutch in 1795, fit perfectly 
into the traditional tributary system.”> The established order was not chal- 
lenged by this contact. 

The only other western contact aside from trade was that of the Jesuit 
missionaries, but after 1725 their defeat in the rites controversy and the 
imperial denial of papal claims had made them impotent at court, long before 
their dissolution in Europe in 1773. The Lazarists who succeeded them at 
Peking in the late eighteenth century were not influential and the few Catholic 
priests who persevered in the provinces reached only a small group. 


SUMMARY 


In this way the Chinese state of the early nineteenth century was left in- 
tellectually unprepared against the commercial invasion from the West. 
First, Chinese native trade had expanded into southeastern Asia and the 
tributary system had not managed to keep up with it. Thereupon commerce 
from the West had begun to flow into these channels of native trade; the re- 
sulting increase of commercial activity in the Far East had led to an increase 
after 1750 in the sending of tributary missions to China. Thus the new west- 
ern trade with Asia indirectly stimulated the old-style tributary activity of 
countries like Liu-ch‘iu and Siam, and this strengthening of the ancient 
tributary forms, through which foreign contact continued to be mediated, 
left the scholar-officials of China intellectually blind to their danger. This 
interpretation deserves active testing among the voluminous sources now 
available.”® 
26 This Dutch embassy has been carefully studied by Prof. Duyvendak, ‘““The last Dutch em- 
bassy ...”, T‘oung pao, 34 (1938), 1-137, 223-27; 35 (1940), 329-53. 


26 See Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., pp. 206-19 for a list of some 35 Ch‘ing works on maritime 
relations which await further study. 
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in European and American history of culpable ignorance in regard to 
that vast portion of the human race which inhabits the Asiatic continent. 
Their accusations are reasonably well founded. An expert in the history of 
the Renaissance would be properly scandalized if one of the local experts in 
Far Eastern history (if there are any) should profess ignorance of Savanarola, 
but he may feel no decent embarrassment at his own inability to place the 
Han dynasty within a thousand years of its proper dates. 

Yet the medallion has its obverse. Far Eastern historians are also apt to 
fall short of seeing human history in anything like a comprehensive view. 
China, Japan, and Korea provide fields of study which, in the Occident, 
are still relatively unsystematically developed. The knowledge of Far 
Eastern history in the West has gained or suffered from the ministrations of 
a strange company: missionaries, businessmen, travelers, linguists, diplo- 
mats, and even a few “historians” in the conventional academic sense of the 
term. In American universities Eastern Asia is the professorial hunting 
ground of such divergent interests as the specialists in the Far Eastern 
languages, who may have as little time or training to be historians as have 
many professors of the French language to be bona fide historians of France, 
and the experts in modern international relations who may or may not 
penetrate behind the possessing concern of what is happening today into the 
long stream of past development which has created the present. 

This state of things produces its own characteristic forms of myopia. It 
may therefore be of value to analyze any serious effort to apply the com- 
parative method and to set the development of the Far Eastern peoples in some 
workable perspective in relation to the history of that Western civilization 
of which we are a part and which we therefore tend to study in so much 
greater detail. One of the most ambitious attempts to see human history 
whole is Arnold Toynbee’s A study of history in which everything from the 
Egyptians to the Eskimos finds its place in a universal pattern. The writer 
has already, in a previous article, examined Toynbee’s treatment of the 


eae of the cultures of Eastern Asia are apt to accuse specialists 


1 Arnold J. Toynbee, A study of history. London: Oxford University Press, 1934-39. 6 vols. 
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history of China and particularly his heterodox view that the Chinese area 
has seen the appearance not simply of one civilization, born in the second 
millennium B.c. and still living, but of two, one the child of the other, which 
died centuries ago.” It is the purpose of this paper to present and discuss 
Toynbee’s version of the history of Japan, in the hope that the interpretations 
of a universal historian may challenge specialists to a more broadly conceived 
understanding of the significance of Japanese history as a whole. 


TOYNBEE S VIEWS ON THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATIONS 


In his discussion of the past Toynbee takes as his essential problem the 
history of civilizations, which he views as being the only intelligible fields of 
study. National states are too narrow; it is only the optical illusion of emo- 
tional nationalism which makes them appear worthy of separate concern. 
The history of the human species may more properly be considered as the 
history of the various distinctive varieties of civilized life which have ap- 
peared during the approximately six thousand years of historic time. These 
civilizations, of which Toynbee discovers twenty-one,’ are to be regarded 
as comparable phenomena, members of the same species, emerging, matur- 
ing, and dying according to certain general laws which govern the life of the 
species as a whole, yet no more exactly like each other than are the individual 
members of any biological species. Neither geographical environment nor 
race, as commonly understood, satisfies Toynbee as an explanation for the 
appearance of civilized life out of barbarism. He finds his answer in a formula 
of challenge and response, the challenge provided by the environment, both 
physical and mental, and the response the work of the human beings con- 
cerned. Once civilized life has taken shape, it runs a certain course which is 
predictable in its broad outlines. In its early stages civilization in a certain 
area may be forged in a number of lively communities, engaged in political 
conflict with each other, but also aware of a cultural bond which unites them 
and distinguishes them from those around them who still dwell in outer 
darkness. Thus did the inhabitants of the Greek city-states see each other 
both as rivals and brothers. Eventually the struggle between the fragments 
into which the civilization is articulated becomes unbearably bitter, so that 
those who live in it perceive it to be a “time of troubles” and long for peace 
and order at almost any price. This was the state of things which the Graeco- 
Roman world knew in the last two centuries before the establishment of the 
principate. 


* Meribeth E. Cameron, “A bisection of Chinese history,”’ Pacific historical review, 8 (Dec., 
1939), 401-12. 
* Toynbee, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 133. 
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Out of the “time of troubles’”’ comes the “universal state,” which brings 
together under its aegis the whole of the world of that particular civiliza- 
tion and ends the internecine strife which has wracked it. The period of the 
universal state, represented by the Roman Empire in the Graeco-Roman se- 


quence (the Hellenic is Toynbee’s designation for it), is apt to appear to 


contemporaries and to uninitiated posterity as the great period of ripe ma- 
turity and full expression. It is actually at best an Indian summer, a portent 
of impending death. Within the universal state deep cleavages appear. The 
ruling class becomes a “dominant minority,” holding down the great mass, 
which becomes an “internal proletariat,” increasingly conscious of being 
in the civilization but not of it. For spiritual nourishment the masses turn to a 
“universal church” such as Christianity, which offers them the bread of life, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, where what the decadent culture into which they 
have been born cannot give them will at last be theirs. Other signs of dis- 
aster appear. The barbarians on the borders of the civilized world, the “‘ex- 
ternal proletariat,” can no longer be driven back or even held at bay, and 
they break into the civilized world in a “Voélkerwanderung,” as the Ger- 
mans came into the dying Roman Empire. 

Birth, however, may be a part of the process as well as death. The uni- 
versal church of Christianity was one of the portents of the death of Hellenic 
civilization, but it was also the chrysalis from which came forth that Western 
civilization which holds so much of the world in thrall today. For this rela- 
tionship of a younger civilization to an older one, best exemplified by the 
relationship of Hellenic and Western, Toynbee has a distinctive label, 
“‘apparentation-affiliation.”” The Western civilization is the child of the 
Hellenic, both like and unlike its parent, as it is the nature of children to be. 
Its birth is manifested in certain signs, in the wandering of the barbarians, 
whose function is not creative but destructive, in the appearance of a uni- 
versal church, which is the great link between the civilization that is dying 
and the one that is being born, and by geographical displacement. The terri- 
tory of the new, affiliated civilization is not apt to coincide exactly with that 
of its parent. Certain lands which were a part of the older culture will not 
be embraced in the new, which in turn will win for itself previously un- 
touched lands: Western civilization relinquished northern Africa but spread 
its domain to the north and west of Europe and eventually embraced great 
new lands and peoples beyond the seas. The affiliated civilization will run 
the same life cycle as did its parent and may well in its turn bring forth 
other affiliated civilizations. 
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THE RELATION OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 


Toynbee applies this general pattern to the civilization of Eastern Asia as 
well as to that of Europe. The result is a general interpretation of the history 
of China and Japan which differs in many ways from the conventional ideas 
held by professional students of those areas and which, even when it agrees 
with accepted views, provides novel reasons for doing so. Is the history of 
Japan an intelligible field of study? Toynbee’s answer is in the negative. 
Civilized life in Japan is an offshoot of the civilization of China and can be 
comprehended only as a part of that whole. This conclusion is hardly cal- 
culated to surprise either historians of the Far East or the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. Yet it is a basic truth which historians of Japan honor 
as much in the breach as in the observance. Many a history of Japan pays 
only the most perfunctory attention to the parent culture of China and treats 
Japan to all intents and purposes as a little world in itself. 

Toynbee’s version of the connection between civilization in China and 
civilization in Japan exemplifies very well his theory of apparentation- 
affiliation. Chinese civilization, usually considered by Sinologists to be one 
and indivisible, Toynbee bisects into two distinct civilizations. The first of 
these, which he calls ‘“Sinic,’’ emerged in the second millennium s.c. in the 
Yellow River Valley, spread and flourished, eventually passed into its time 
of troubles, the latter stage of which the Chinese themselves have tradition- 
ally known as the period of Contending States, achieved its universal state 
with the Ch'in and Han dynasties, and passed into its death throes in the 
second century of the Christian era. But from it sprang a second civilization 
on Chinese soil, whose appearance was heralded by the tokens of affiliation 
which Toynbee had also identified in the transition from Hellenic to Western 
civilization. The universal church, into which all the dispossessed of the 
Sinic civilization were received, was Mahayana Buddhism, the external 
proletariat was made up of the nomadic peoples of the steppe, who broke 
into the Sinic civilized world as it passed into decay, and the geographical 
displacement of the new culture from the homeland of the old is abundantly 
evidenced by the expansion of Chinese culture to new lands to the south and 
to Korea and Japan. This new, second Chinese civilization, which came to 
full flower with the T'ang dynasty, Toynbee names Far Eastern civiliza- 
tion, and of it the civilization of Japan is a part. 

By the very circumstances of the penetration of Far Eastern civiliza- 
tion to Japan, the phase of Far Eastern civilization which rose there was 
bound to have a semi-autonomous character. In reaching Japan, Far Eastern 
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civilization had to surmount one of the most formidable of all challenges. 
It had to cross the sea. Migration by sea is notoriously a less conservative 
process than migration by land. The land traveler may carry with him all 
of the family impedimenta. The seafarer leaves more of his old world behind. 
In Japan, Far Eastern civilization found virgin soil. Whether it was a soil well 
suited to receive the seed of the inland-born culture of continental Asia 
was to be demonstrated in the centuries to follow. Civilized life was received 
with ardor by a limited group in Japan. The two great signposts of this re- 
ception were, of course, the acceptance in the sixth century of Mahayana 
Buddhism, the universal church of the Sinic-Far Eastern transition, and the 
appropriation, with variations, of the T‘ang pattern of government in the 
reforms of 645. 

With these events Far Eastern civilization in Japan achieved its first, 
florescent phase. Even at its height, however, Far Eastern civilization in 
Japan did not reach the masses. They continued in their original barbarism, 
while the new elaborate customs and enjoyments remained the prerogatives 
of the court circle. “The first precocious and sophisticated bloom of the Far 
Eastern civilization on Japanese soil at Nara and Kydto has that exotic air 
of a hot-house plant, keeping alive by a tour de force in an unfavourable 
climate.”’* An attempt was made to diffuse the alien culture more widely and 
to make it more comprehensible to the rank and file of Japanese. The native 
Japanese spirits (kami), worshiped in primitive Japanese animism, were 
identified with the Boddhisattvas of the Mahayana system, an action which 
Toynbee aptly compares with the equating of Latin numina with the Olym- 
pian deities of Greece.’ But on the whole Far Eastern civilization in Japan 
was not too well domesticated, and under the thin crust which it formed a 
new Japan, or perhaps a very old one reincarnated, began to turn and stretch, 
ready to come to life. 


THE DEATH OF FAR EASTERN CIVILIZATION IN JAPAN 


In the civil wars of the twelfth century Toynbee sees the fatal blow 
which cut down Far Eastern civilization in Japan.* Many have judged that 
catastrophe to come far later; the murderer is often taken to be the civiliza- 
tion of the Occident, to which Japan was forced to bow in the nineteenth 
century. It is Toynbee’s contention, in accordance with his general concep- 
tion of the development of civilizations, that in the twelfth century Far 


4 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 159. 
5 Ibid., vol. 5, p. 528. 
6 [bid., vol. 4, p. 93-94. 
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Eastern civilization in Japan was executed in due form and with all proper 
ceremonies. The death agonies were prolonged, as in the case of all civiliza- 
tions. The Kamakura and Ashikaga periods were the time of troubles for 
Japanese civilization, and not until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
did Far Eastern civilization in Japan enter its final stage, the universal state 
of the Tokugawa shogunate. What Western civilization struck at in Japan 
in the nineteenth century was an organism already mortally wounded, with 
death near at hand.” 

The collapse of the Japanese phase of Far Eastern civilization in the 
twelfth century of the Christian era followed upon the steady rise of the 
frontier warriors of the Nara and Kydto periods. Their peculiar function 
in regard to Japanese civilization was to enlarge its domain at the expense 
of the barbarian Ainu, but the energy and wealth and power which they ac- 
quired in that frontier struggle they eventually turned against the very civili- 
zation whose defenders and marchmen they had been. Toynbee stresses the 
stimulus of frontier pressure as making for the maintenance of creative 
capacity. To that stimulus the fighting nobility of the Kanté were exposed, 
from it the Sinified aristocrats of Kydto were protected. “Thus in Japan, 
as in Russia, vitality flowed away from the sheltered interior towards the 
exposed frontier until eventually power followed likewise.”* However, 
even as the frontier warriors had been gaining in vigor they had been “‘losing 
their own grip over the culture which it was their mission to propagate.””® 
The resurgence of the military meant a relapse toward barbarism. Toynbee 
points out the shadows which the events of the twelfth century cast before 
them. Coins were not minted in Japan between 958 and 1587. In 961 a 
Buddhist monastery resorted to arms. In 1156 the death penalty was inflicted 
at the imperial court for the first time in almost 350 years. The practice of 
hara-kiri is first noted in 1170.!° 


JAPAN’S “TIME OF TROUBLES” 


With the overthrow of the Cloistered Emperors and the wars of the Taira 
and the Minamoto, the time of troubles began. The rejection of Sinified 
civilization for something more digestible to the still uncivilized Japanese 


7 Ibid., vol. 3, p. 145. 
8 [bid., vol. 2, p. 159. 
* Ibid., vol. 3, p. 145. 
10 [bid., vol. 4, pp. 94-95, n. The instance of a Buddhist monastery resorting to arms in 961 is 
difficult to verify. However, the following item appears under the year 959: “Imperial Police were 
dispatched to put an end to the fight between the Kanjin-in and the Kiyomizu-dera [temple].”’ 
See R. K. Reischauer, Early Japanese history (Princeton, 1937), Part A, p. 298, and Shdichi Heki, 
Kokushi dainempyé (Tdky6, 1935), vol. 1, p. 249. [Editor’s note]. 
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masses showed itself clearly in the promulgation of new and vulgarized ver- 
sions of the gospel of the Mahayana. Toynbee brings out sharply the his- 
torical significance of the new cults of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
Jédo, Jodo Shinshi, Nichiren, and Zen." They are the equivalents of the 
mystery religions to which the inhabitants of the Graeco-Roman world 
turned in their time of troubles and from among which sprang Christianity, 
the universal church of the last period of Hellenic history and the matrix 
in which was shaped the civilization of the West. The new religious teach- 
ings of the Japanese time of troubles were aimed at an audience which had 
never really heard the message of the more aristocratic and intellectual 
forms of Buddhism dear to the Kyéto aristocracy. Zen (the Chinese Ch‘an) 
appealed to soldiers because it was ‘‘at once morally difficult and intellectu- 
ally easy.”!* The other sects lacked even moral stamina. Salvation was 
within reach by the repetition of a simple formula. The Japanese world, 
like the Rome of another day, was undergoing a triumph of barbarism and 
religion. In comparison with the elemental paganism by which most Japanese 
had continued to live, the evangelical doctrines of the time of troubles marked 
a great advance; in comparison with the moral and intellectual level of the 
narrowly confined elite of the Kyéto period they revealed the sacrifice of 
quality to quantity and the beginning of the end for Far Eastern civilization 
in Japan. 

The time of troubles which began in the mid-twelfth century was to run 
till the end of the sixteenth century, when at last the labors of Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu imposed order and unification on Japan. These cen- 
turies of confusion and disorder began with the coups d’état of 1156, 1160, 
and 1183-85, which may be viewed as a counter-revolution of unrecon- 
structed Japanese barbarism against the imported foreign culture the light 
of which had reached only feebly into the northeastern marches." The 
normal cycle of Japanese development was nearly cut short in the thirteenth 
century with the threat of Mongol invasion. In China, Mongol conquest had 
ended the time of troubles of the Sung dynasty and had provided the Chinese 
phase of Far Eastern civilization with its universal state, of which the Man- 
chu dynasty was to be the final incarnation. In Japan the time of troubles was 
to run a longer course. The Mongols were defeated by the “‘divine wind’’ and 
by that very warrior class which had already forestalled the possibility of 
Mongol destruction of Far Eastern civilization in Japan by itself tearing 


11 Toynbee, op. cit., vol. 5, pp. 96-103. 
2 Jbid., p. 100. 
13 Tbid., vol. 4, pp. 94-95, n. 
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down its foundations.’ In the fourteenth century appeared the phenomenon 
which Toynbee calls rout and rally. The advanced decay of the shogunate 
was followed in the 1330’s by a short-lived imperial restoration, to which 
in turn succeeded another shogunate and an increasingly evident collapse of 
all central authority. The sixteenth century brought the decisive rally, the 
work of the three great unifiers. In Hideyoshi Japan found its Caesar, in 
Ieyasu its Augustus. At last Japan’s “convulsed and writhing frame was 
forced into a strait-waistcoat.”!> With the “Pax Tokugawica,” Far Eastern 
civilization in Japan had reached the last stage of its existence, its universal 
state. 


IMPACT OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


This universal state of Far Eastern civilization in Japan was not destined 
to live out its normal term. In the nineteenth century, when it had perhaps 
reached a stage of coma, there fell upon it the impact of Western civilization, 
and Japan, rising from an apparently mortal illness, enlisted as a member of this 
new alien culture. This intrusion of Western civilization was a consequence 
of its own development and an unpredictable, abnormal occurrence in the 
history of Japan. Suppose it had been delayed or had not happened. Would 
Far Eastern civilization have died a normal ‘Toynbeean death, and might it 
have left after it an affiliated civilization? Some of Toynbee’s indicators of 
such a process were present in Tokugawa times. An internal proletariat was 
taking shape in Japan; into it went such ingredients as the outcaste eta and 
the rénin, the masterless men of a decaying feudalism. These latter Toynbee 
shrewdly compares to those dispossessed citizens of the Hellenic city-states 
of the fourth century B.c. who swelled the mercenary armies of the day and 
who impelled Alexander the Great to gigantic projects of conquest similarly 
motivated.!® Toynbee does not clearly indicate whether a universal church 
manifested itself in the Tokugawa period. “Pure Shinto,” which he char- 
acterizes as an instance of archaism in religion,!” seems hardly better suited 
for the role than was the cult of emperor worship in imperial Rome. Toyn- 
bee suggests that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Catholicism made 
an abortive attempt to become the universal church of both China and Japan.?® 
The Japanese handling of the ‘Western question” in the seventeenth cen- 
tury he considers admirable. In Toynbee’s judgment, the Japanese were right 


4 Tbid., pp. 93-94. 
18 [bid., vol. 6, p. 305. 

16 Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 95-96. 
17 Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 89-93. 
18 Tbid., vol. 5, p. 365. 
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in believing that they were facing a threat of conquest, not in the crude form 
of military attack, but in the less tangible and more dangerous form of the 
conversion of thousands of Japanese to a foreign faith, in which they might 
find profound expression of their sense of divorcement from the world which 
their masters had made for them.!® Whether internal proletariat and uni- 
versal church would at last have led Japan into an interregnum it is now im- 
possible to tell. The story lacks its ending. Apparently galvanized by con- 
tact with the West, the Japanese entered on a new path and turned against 
their Chinese copossessors of Far Eastern civilization the weapons which 
they had acquired as recruits to the civilization of the West. 


A CRITIQUE OF TOYNBEE’S VERSION OF JAPANESE HISTORY 


In general, Toynbee’s reading of Japanese history is not calculated to 
offend the experts. He follows the familiar pattern closely enough, and the 
new names which he gives to long recognized phenomena serve chiefly to 
give new clarity and perspective to ideas and events which are common- 
places of most brief summaries of Japanese history. In his rehandling of the 
history of Japan he does no such violence to accepted views as in his treat- 
ment of the civilization of China, where he denies the axiomatic belief of 
professional Sinoljogists that the Chinese civilization of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries is the Chinese civilization of the second mil- 
lennium B.c. considerably matured. Toynbee’s radical division of the stream 
of civilized life in China into two distinct civilizations does, however, have 
an effect upon his interpretation of Japanese history. In making Japanese 
civilization a phase of the second, “Far Eastern’ civilization of Eastern 
Asia, he tends to minimize the connections of civilized life in Japan with the 
older, classical culture of China. Yet certain of the fundamentals of civiliza- 
tion in Japan, notably Confucianism and the Chinese written character, de- 
rive from the earlier, “Sinic’’ stage. To choose the twelfth century as the 
time at which Far Eastern civilization in Japan received its mortal blow is 
once more to underestimate the continued influence of Chinese culture upon 
Japan. The revival of militarism which came with the civil wars and the 
shogunate did mark a reaction against the Kydéto version of life a la Chinoise, 
but the reaction was far from complete. Buddhism, literature, and city life 
persisted as enduring testimonials to the fundamental importance of Japan’s 
acquisitions from China. The military men of the twelfth century were so 
prone to succumb to the amenities of civilized life that the Minamoto sho- 
gunate established its capital at Kamakura, as far as possible from urbane 


19 [bid., vol. 4, p. 90. 
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Kyéto, in the hope of keeping its warriors simple and disciplined in heart and 
mind. The Ashikaga shoguns, on the other hand, turned with enthusiasm to 
China for aesthetic guidance, and such characteristics of Japanese culture as 
gardening, the tea ceremony, and flower arrangement owe much to their 
reworking and naturalization of features of the culture of Sung and Ming 
China. 

Can it be said that Far Eastern civilization in Japan was already dying at 
the time when this second wave of borrowing from China took place? What 
was the real state of health of Far Eastern civilization in Japan in the nine- 
teenth century when the might of the West overtook it? Toynbee’s estimate 
of the significance of a universal state implies that it was moribund, yet he 
recognizes that the intelligent and efficient response of the Japanese ruling 
class to the challenge of Western imperialism hardly seems to be the act 
of a dead or dying society.”° Nineteenth century Chinese leadership, if it 
deserves the name, is a far better example of moral and intellectual bank- 
ruptcy. The apparent paradox of the Japanese response Toynbee does not 
attempt to explain. He does suggest that it is too early to pass judgment as 
to the success of Japan’s adjustment to the West. The parallel Russian ef- 
fort to achieve membership in the society of the West has finally run into 
the heavy storms of revolution, and Toynbee suggests that the occidentalized 
Japanese ruling class may yet have to meet its “1917.” 

Perhaps the most suggestive features of Toynbee’s discussion of Japanese 
civilization are the brilliant comparisons and contrasts with the development 
of other cultures, which such a work as his is eminently suited to exploit. 
A number of the comparisons between the Japanese and the Hellenic experi- 
ence have already been referred to. Especially illuminating is Toynbee’s 
equation between the growth of Far Eastern civilization in Japan and the 
evolution of Orthodox Christian (Byzantine) civilization in Russia.” Here 
are two very similar historical phenomena. In both instances the civilization 
involved was an affliated one: Far Eastern, child of the older Sinic culture; 
Orthodox Christian, offspring of the Hellenic. These civilizations broke 
new ground in areas where civilized life had not existed. The Buddhist faith 
and the Greek Orthodox Church play comparable roles. Nara and Kydto in 
Japan, Kiev in Russia symbolize the first flowering of the transplanted 
civilization on its new soil. In both cases the stimulus of frontier pressure led 
to a shift of vitality away from these centers. If Kiev equals Nara and Kyato, 


20 Ibid., vol. 4, p. 88. 
"1 [bid., vol. 5, p. 89. 
# For this discussion see especially ibid., vol. 4, pp. 88 ff.; vol. 6, pp. 308 ff. 
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Vladimir equals Kamakura, and Moscow corresponds to Edo.” In Russia, 
as in Japan, the wardens of the marches became the masters of the land and 
brought with their mastery the time of troubles, which the Mongol conquest 
of Russia did not terminate. The Russian phase of Orthodox Christian 
civilization eventuated in the seventeenth century in the universal state of the 
Romanov house. Like the comparable Tokugawa regime, it was not allowed 
to endure through its allotted term. It had to face the challenge of the West 
even earlier, and Peter the Great is the Russian equivalent of the Japanese 
westernizers of the nineteenth century. Will the parallel continue to hold, 
with Japan traveling the same road a few laps behind? If so, the modern 
history of Russia will amply repay Japanese study. 

Professional students of the Far Eastern cultures will no doubt quarrel 
with the details of Toynbee’s comparisons and object to the results of the 
application of his general formulae to their special province; a universal 
history such as Toynbee’s is the perfect target for this sort of sharpshooting. 
But when all the doubts and qualifications and denials have been duly en- 
tered, Toynbee’s handling of Japanese history remains well worthy of con- 
sideration, even, or perhaps particularly, by those whose especial activity 
it is to understand Japan’s past. On the one hand, Toynbee reduces Japanese 
history to its proper scale, showing it to be unintelligible except as a phase 
of Far Eastern civilization, on the other, he enhances its meaning and sig- 
nificance by bringing it into a larger frame of reference, that of the history 
of all of the forms of civilized life which man has yet evolved. 


%8 [bid., vol. 2, p. 158. 
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1, HE opening paragraph in Mr. Campbell’s excellent article on “American 

ti business interests and the Open Door in China,”’ published in the pre- 
ceding number of the QuarTERLY, might leave the casual reader with the im- 

] pression that the principle of the Open Door in China was no older than the 

e year 1899. Actually, as has been pointed out by numerous authors,’ the prin- 






ciple of equality of opportunity for all nations in China, which constitutes 
the meaning of the Open Door in its broadest sense, goes back at least to the 
most-favored-nation clauses in the supplementary British treaty of 1843 and 
the American treaty of 1844. The Open Door notes of 1899 were in reality 
an attempt to re-assert in a form applicable to the situation at that time the 
Open Door principle of the most-favored-nation clause against the closed 
door principle of the sphere of influence program. The notes as such at- 
tempted to salvage as much of the Open Door principle as possible through a 
more precise but limiting definition which made it applicable to the sphere of 
influence for the protection of equality of commercial rights only.” 

It is the purpose of this article to point out that the origin of the Open Door 
principle in China goes back much farther even than the most-favored-nation 
clauses of the treaties of 1843-44; that Chinese, British and American prac- 
tices and concepts, as well as the actions of the Western community at 
Canton, all contributed to its inclusion in the early treaties; that from the 
beginning it represented consciously or unconsciously a cooperative policy; 
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1 Tyler Dennett, Americans in eastern Asia (New York: Macmillan, 1922), pp. 108-11, 145-71, 
63449; Mingchien Joshua Bau [Ming-chien Pao], The Open Door doctrine in relation to China (New 
York: Macmillan, 1923), pp. 1-5 and Dennett’s introduction; En Tsung Yen [En-tsung Yen], 
The Open Door policy (Boston: Stratford, 1923), pp. 28-29; A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures in Ameri- 
can diplomacy (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1928), pp. 170-72. 

2 It is perhaps debatable as to whether the most-favored-nation clause ever aimed at more than 
the preservation of equal opportunity in commerce and navigation; for example, that it never 
aimed to secure equal opportunity for investments. It is certain, however, that it was used in China 
by various countries to claim privileges for their missionaries which had been granted to other 
powers (see note 10 below). It is equally certain that, had one nation included in its treaties a gen- 
eral clause granting its nationals the right to loan money to the Chinese government or to Sino- 
Western firms for the development of China, participation in this privilege would have been 
claimed by all powers under the most-favored-nation clause. Thus in a general sense it embodied 
a limitless doctrine of equality of opportunity capable of expansion in many directions. 
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that the difficulties over its maintenance have arisen because of the decline in 
power of the Chinese government as well as because of the departure of the 
powers from a cooperative policy,’ and hence that its successful maintenance 
in the future depends upon both a strong China and a cooperative policy 
among the powers including China. 


THE OPEN DOOR AND CHINA’S TRADITIONAL POLICY 


China’s conception of foreign intercourse during the Ming and Ch‘ing 
dynasties was not based upon the principle of equality between states as in the 
West but rather upon the principle of the relation between vassal and suzerain. 
Foreign relations, such as they were, were carried on by means of tribute- 
bearing missions from the vassal states to China.‘ In so far, however, as the 
most-favored-nation principle means that one country avoids discrimination 
between other countries in its intercourse with them, China followed it long 
before it was incorporated into written treaties. It seems to have been a 
fundamental maxim governing her relations with tributary (foreign) peoples, 
and, although departed from in minor details at times because of special 
circumstances or through the ignorance, neglect or venality of officials, the 
general principle seems to have been maintained. 

An examination of the regulations governing the treatment of tribute mis- 
sions from the maritime nations, as given in the collected administrative 
statutes,* will show that equality of treatment was an objective sought. They 
are general in nature and with few exceptions are to be applied equally to all. 
The various regulations issued by the central government and by the local 
officials governing the Western trade at Canton also were equally applicable 
to all,® and in general the officials administered them without undue dis- 
crimination. Such discriminations as did exist were the result of long estab- 
lished custom or of bribery of minor officials, but in general all foreigners 
were treated alike and privileges or restrictions applied to one nation were 
also applied to all.” The Chinese position is perhaps best shown in the edict 


3 For some discussion of the cooperative nature of the policy see Dennett’s comments in the 
introduction to Bau, op. cit., pp. xix—xxiii. 

* For an excellent treatment of this whole subject see J. K. Fairbank’s article in this issue and 
J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the Ch‘ing tributary system,” Harvard journal of Asiatic 
studies, 6 (June, 1941), 135-246. 

5 Ch‘in-ting Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien KEKE SH as quoted in Fairbank and Teng, op. cit., pp. 163- 
177. 

6 H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1926-29), vol. 5, pp. 37-44, 94-98; vol. 3, pp. 127-29, 385-88; vol. 4, pp. 44-49, 293-301. 
Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an $$ ¥4}-43) Fl] (Historical materials published every ten days] (Peip‘ing: Palace 
Museum, 1930-31), vol. 9, pp. 307-10. 

7 For example, in 1793 when the English obtained a decrease in the charges on traveling from 
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refusing the requests made by Lord Macartney in 1793, not only because 
they violated fixed regulations and customs, but because they would give to 
England privileges which the Chinese were not willing to grant to all nations. 
Now your Kingdom’s ambassador has made many requests (that go) beyond the 
fixed regulations. This greatly violates the dynasty’s principle of giving favors to 
distant peoples and cherishing all foreigners. Moreover the dynasty in controlling 
all nations treats all with equal benevolence—jiijmj{—. Now in regard to those 
who trade at Kwangtung [Canton], your England is not the only country, and if all 
the others follow your bad example and annoy me with matters which it is impossi- 
ble to carry out how will it be possible for me to grant that which is requested.® 


Since the Chinese already practiced the principle of treating all foreign 
powers equally, it is not surprising that, having been forced by Great 
Britain to grant additional commercial privileges, they should after a little 
consideration extend them to all foreign nations, and that they were some- 
what confused by the continued requests of Americans and others that they 
be granted equal privileges with England when so far as the Chinese were 
concerned they already had this equality.® Chinese consistency in the matter 
is shown by the fact that in 1845 an imperial edict extended to Belgium all the 
treaty rights possessed by other powers, and later the Chinese extended to 
missionaries and Christians of whatever nationality or creed the same privi- 
leges given to the Roman Catholics by the edict of 1844 and the forged phrase 
in the Chinese copy of the French convention of 1860.1° 


BRITISH SUPPORT OF THE OPEN DOOR BEFORE 1842 


The British very early developed the idea of not seeking exclusive privi- 
leges in China. This arose no doubt in part from the fact that they began using 
the unconditional most-favored-nation clause in their European treaties," but 





Canton to Macao the Dutch (and presumably other European traders) obtained the same concession. 
See Earl H. Pritchard, Crucial years of early Anglo-Chinese relations, 1750-1800 (Pullman, Washing- 
ton: Research studies of the State College of Washington, 1936), p. 323, and T. F. Tsiang [T‘ing-fu 
Chiang], ““The extension of equal commercial privileges to other nations than the British after the 
treaty of Nanking,” Chinese social and political science review, 15 (Oct., 1931), 423. 

8 Liang T‘ing-nan, Yiieh hai-kuan chih B2 FER: BS YEG (Gazetteer of the maritime customs 
of Kwangtung] (Peip‘ing reprint: Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u a a i, 1935), ch. 23, pp. 87-88. Some- 
what less literal translations are given in Morse, Chronicles, vol. 2, p. 248 and E. Backhouse and 
J. OQ. P. Bland, Annals and memoirs of the court of Peking (London: Heinemann, 1914), p. 326. 

* See below, the material relating to notes 37 to 39. 

10 Harold J. Bass, ““The policy of the American State Department toward missionaries in the 
Far East,” Research studies of the State College of Washington, 5 (1937), 179-90, especially pp. 180, 
185; H. B. Morse, International relations of the Chinese empire (London: Longmans, 1910-18), vol. 1, 
pp. 331-32, 615-16; vol. 2, pp. 222-23; vol. 3, p. 374. 

1 Stanley K. Hornbeck, The most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties, Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, no. 343 (Madison, 1910), pp. 12-13. 
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it also arose out of their experience in China, which indicated the desirability 
of the solidarity of foreign interests in dealing with the Chinese. In the early 
days of foreign trade at Canton there had been much conflict and intrigue 
between the traders of the various Western nations each seeking special 
advantages, but by the middle of the eighteenth century this had somewhat 
abated and was being replaced by parallel or cooperative action in resisting 
Chinese impositions or demanding privileges as is shown by examples in 1755 
and 1759." An excellent early statement of the cooperative Open Door idea 
was given by Frederick Pigou, one of the British East India Company super- 
cargoes, in a report in 1754 in which he proposed a British embassy to China. 
Commenting on the things to be requested by the ambassador he stated: 
“It would be honourable for the English Nation, if she procured to other 
Nations, the same privileges and favours she obtains for herself; the not being 
used to this way of thinking, has often lost us many advantages.” 

Part of the interest of this statement lies in the fact that the document in 
which it is found was available for consideration when plans were made in 
1787 for the first British embassy to China, as were two letters from a mis- 
sionary at Peking (ca. 1779) saying that the only procedure which could im- 
prove the position of the Europeans was for them all to unite in sending an 
embassy to the capital to request enlarged privileges and the right to maintain 
permanent representatives in China." It is perfectly clear that at the time of 
the ill-fated Cathcart embassy of 1787 the British government had no idea 
of trying to obtain exclusive privileges. Among other things, they wished to 
obtain a trading depot outside of Chinese jurisdiction, but the preliminary 
instructions to Cathcart stated that, ‘should a new Establishment be con- 
ceded, endeavor to obtain free Permission of Ingress and Regress for Ships 
of all Nations, upon paying certain settled duties, if so required by the 
Chinese Government.”* The East India Company objected to this as a 
potential violation of their monopoly, but the government informed them that 
it was absurd to obtain such a settlement on more limited terms than China 
might be willing to grant. In the end the ambassador was instructed to take 
such an establishment, if granted, in the name of the king of Great Britain. 
Cathcart’s instructions further authorized him to make ‘Declarations the 
most free and unqualified, that in seeking a connexion with China, We have 
no view but commerce, to be protected by the Chinese Government, sub- 


2 Morse, Chronicles, vol. 5, pp. 30, 82. 

18 Alexander Dalrymple, Oriental repertory (London: ehanil Bigg, 1791-97), vol. 2, p. 313. 
44 Pritchard, op. cit., p. 208. 

18 [bid., pp. 242-43. 
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ject to its Laws and Regulations, and formed upon a permanent Principle 
mutually beneficial.’ | 

The instructions given to Lord Macarmey at the time of his embassy 
(1792-94) were almost identical with those of Cathcart,!’ and the ambas- 
sador’s own views, as expressed in one of his letters discussing the embassy, 
looked toward arrangements almost all of which would be equally beneficial 
to all Westerners.!® In fact, the Dutch were requested to give their ideas 
about necessary changes in the system of trade in China, and the British 
promised to look out for their interests.” When Lord Macartney learned 
that the Chinese considered he had made requests for exclusive privileges 
he hastened to point out to them that, “It was not however under any sup- 
position the wish or object of the Embassador, or even the British Merchants 
that other Foreigners should be excluded from any privileges granted to them- 
selves.”’?° Here in 1793 is a clear and official British statement of the Open 
Door idea, and it can undoubtedly be considered the parent of certain of 
Palmerston’s instructions in 1840, which led directly to the most-favored- 
nation clause of the treaty of 1843. 

The program of cooperation between members of the foreign community 
at Canton gradually advanced after 1760. At the time of the Lady Hughes 
affair in 1784 they worked together as a unit to resist the Chinese demands 
that a British gunner be surrendered for the accidental killing of a minor 
Chinese official.?! This cooperative activity was seriously interrupted during 
the Napoleonic wars, but it gradually revived after 1815 as more and more 
nations returned to the China trade. Examples of cooperative action to resist 
Chinese impositions or claim privileges, expressed sometimes by parallel 
action and sometimes by joint-action, are to be found in 1817, 1823, 1828, 
1829 and 1830.” Because British interests, as represented in the East India 
Company, far surpassed those of any other country, the select committee 
managing the Company’s affairs generally assumed the leadership, and in 
general may be said to have acted consciously or unconsciously for the whole 
foreign community in its semi-diplomatic bargaining with the Chinese. When 
the select committee was slow about resisting grievance the private British 
from India and the Americans sometimes combined to assume leadership.” 


® Morse, Chronicles, vol. 2, pp. 162, 164-65 and Cathcart’s views, p. 158. 

17 [bid., pp. 234, 237, 238. 

18 [bid., pp. 214-15; Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 275-76. 

1? Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 302-03. 

0 MSS. India Office, China factory records, vol. 93, p. 188. 

*! Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 226-30. 

* Morse, Chronicles, vol. 3, pp. 318-19 and vol. 4, pp. 114-17, 170-72, 205-07, 234-47. 
8 Ibid., vol. 4, pp. 114-17, 170-72. 
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During the 1830’s this unity of interest of the foreign community as against 
the Chinese became more pronounced. It is clearly represented in the 
memorial of the private British to Parliament in 1830, which asked for “‘the 
adoption of some measures which may tend to ameliorate the humiliating 
condition of British subjects, in common with other foreigners in China.’ 
It is also shown in the memorial sent by Americans at Canton to Congress 
in 1839 requesting concerted measures with “Great Britain, France and 
Holland, or either of them, in their endeavors to establish commercial rela- 
tions with this empire upon a safe and honorable footing.”*> When the British 
East India Company’s monopoly of the China trade came to an end in 1833, 
the position of leadership in representing foreign interests as against the 
Chinese descended upon the superintendent of British trade. This leadership 
was assumed to a marked degree by Captain Elliot in 1839 at the time of 
the opium seizures, and he even went so far as to assume responsibility for 
Indian opium in American hands. His policy was directed toward obtaining 
and retaining united action against the Chinese.® 

Enough has been said to indicate that a certain conscious solidarity of 
interest of the foreign community as opposed to China had developed by 
1840, and that it was expressed through sporadic cooperative action under 
the leadership of the English. British leaders in China and the British govern- 
ment were far more aware of this unity of interest and the necessity for 
common action if foreign interests were to be protected and expanded in 
China than were the American or other governments whose nationals were 
at Canton. Certainly they were not ready to cooperate openly with England 
against China, and therefore it was necessary to find a device whereby this 
unity of interest could be expressed without either parallel or united govern- 

mental action. The device was found in the unconditional and unilateral most- 
favored-nation clause, which not only secured equality of opportunity and 
privilege as between the powers (the Open Door), but automatically and 
without effort secured cooperative action in prying open the Chinese door. 
Privileges secured by one power were automatically extracted from China 
for the benefit of the other powers, and the unity and solidarity of foreign 
interest against China was achieved without the necessity of outward co- 
operation. But it was also a device which, if not abused by foreigners and 
properly maintained by the Chinese, would react to the advantage of China 
once she got over her dislike for foreign intercourse. It was a device worthy 


%* Ibid., vol. 4, p. 244. 
% Dennett, op. cit., p. 99. 
26 [bid., pp. 92, 95-97. 
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of the Taoists, and should have gladdened the heart of any devotee of wu-wei, 
non-action. It did nothing yet accomplished everything; it did not talk of 
cooperative action yet produced it. 







THE MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE AND THE TREATIES OF 1842—44 


No single person or country can claim exclusive credit for introducing the 
most-favored-nation clause into the treaties. In his instructions to Admiral G. 
Elliot and Captain C. Elliot, dated February 20, 1840, Lord Palmerston in- 
formed them that “‘you will bear in mind that Her Majesty’s Government do 
not desire to obtain for British Subjects ‘any exclusive privileges of trade, 
which should not be equally extended to the Subjects of every other power.”’?” 
His draft treaty which accompanied these instructions stipulated that ‘‘the 
Chinese should extend to British subjects all privileges in matters of com- 
merce enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of any other power,”’** and similar 
instructions were given to Sir Henry Pottinger who actually negotiated the 
treaty of 1843. In conformity with this part of his instructions, Captain 
Elliot on January 20, 1841, after a preliminary arrangement for the cession 
of Hongkong had been made, issued a public notification declaring, 















that her Majesty’s government has sought for no privilege in China exclusively for 
the advantage of British ships and merchants, and he is only performing his duty in 
offering the protection of the British flag to the subjects, citizens, and ships of foreign 
powers that may resort to her Majesty’s possession. Pending her Majesty’s further 
pleasure, there will be no port or other charges to the British government.?® 











Later, on June 7, 1841, Elliot issued a further proclamation declaring to the 
“merchants and traders of Canton and all parts of the empire, that they and 
their ships have free permission to resort to and trade at the port of Hong- 
kong, ... and... neither will there be any charges on imports and exports 
payable to the British government.’’*° When the treaty of Nanking was 
negotiated in August, 1842, the English made it clear to Ch‘i-ying and I-li-pu, 
the imperial commissioners, that they would not object if commercial privi- 
leges similar to their own were extended to other nations.*! 















27 Morse, International relations, vol. 1, p. 630. 
*8 [bid., p. 300 and for Pottinger’s instructions p. 663. 

*° Chinese repository, 10 (Jan. 1841), 63; Morse op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 271-72. The British govern- 
ment disavowed Elliot’s preliminary agreement with the Chinese because he had disregarded part 
of his instructions and failed to get certain essential concessions and not because he announced that 
England was not seeking special privileges as some writers like to insinuate. 

5° Chinese repository, 10 (June, 1841), 350; Morse, 9p. cit., vol. 1, p. 275. 

| Tsiang, op. cit., pp. 426-29. Memorials of I-li-pu and Ch‘i-ying to the throne in January, 1843, 
advising most-favored-nation treatment. 
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AMERICAN REQUEST FOR MOST-FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT 


It is thus evident that long strides toward most-favored-nation treatment 
had been taken by September, 1842, but, since the treaty of Nanking left the 
settlement of detailed commercial matters to a supplementary treaty, this 
was the situation when the American, Commodore Kearny, arrived on the 
scene in the fall of 1842. In conformity with American practice and the 
precedents of the Roberts treaty with Siam in 1833, Kearny on October 8, 
1842, addressed a letter to Ch‘i-kung (Kekung) governor-general at Canton, 
requesting that American merchants be put on “the same footing as the 
merchants of the nation most favored.’’’? Ch‘-kung replied in general terms 
indicating that American interests would be looked after; that he would, as 
hitherto, treat the merchants of every nation with the same consideration, 
and that final arrangements must await the arrival of the imperial commis- 
sioner at Canton.* The imperial court’s first reaction (December, 1842) to 
the American request was unfavorable and shows how completely it failed 
to realize that the war with England had destroyed the old system.™ Its 
first thought was to retain the old regulations so far as other nations were 
concerned, but fortunately the commissioners dealing with the foreigners 
were more aware of the realities of the situation. Both I-li-pu and Ch‘i-ying 
immediately memorialized the court pointing out the advisability of most- 
favored-nation treatment, and the court after more mature deliberations gave 
them authority in January, 1843, to carry out their own ideas.*® 

Commodore Kearny renewed his requests to Ch‘i-kung in January, 1843, 
and at several other times during the spring of 1843,** and after the arrival of 
Ch‘i-ying with full powers to settle the matter, a proclamation was issued 
on July 22, 1843, extending to other nations the same commercial privileges 
given to the English.*” In September the American consular agent at Canton 
notified the Secretary of State that trade had been opened to all foreigners 
on an equal basis, and that Americans had all of the privileges granted to the 
English.’ Later in October, when the American consul, Paul S. Forbes, in- 


8 Thomas Kearny, “The Tsiang documents,” CSPSR, 36 (April, 1932), 79. Thomas Kearny’s 
claim that his forebear had obtained a promise of most-favored-nation treatment from the Chinese 
before the treaty of Nanking (pp. 77-78, 81) is not supported by any reliable historical facts and is 
adequately refuted in Professor Tsiang’s rejoinder, ibid., pp. 105-06. 

%3 [bid., pp. 80-81. 

4 Tsiang, op. cit., pp. 425-26. 

38 [bid., pp. 426-32; T. F. Tsiang, “‘New light on Chinese diplomacy, 1836-49,” Journal of 
modern history, 3 (Dec., 1931), 588-89. 

56 Kearny, op. cit., pp. 85-88. 

37 Chinese repository, 12 (Aug., 1843), 443-44. 

38 Dennett, op. cit., pp. 108-10. 
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formed Ch‘i-ying of the coming of the Cushing mission, Ch‘i-ying wanted 
to know why the Americans wished to go to Peking to negotiate a treaty 
when they already had been given all of the commercial privileges conceded 
to the English.*® 

Ch‘i-ying had reference to his earlier proclamation and to the clause of the 
recently negotiated supplementary British treaty of October 8, 1843, which 
extended England’s privileges to other countries and contained the most- 
favored-nation clause. Article eight of the British text says, 


The Emperor of China having been graciously pleased to grant to all foreign 
Countries whose Subjects, or Citizens have hitherto traded at Canton the privilege 
of resorting for purposes of Trade to the other four Ports of Fuchow, Amoy, 
Ningpo and Shanghai, on the same terms as the English, it is further agreed, that 
should the Emperor hereafter, from any cause whatever, be pleased to grant addi- 
tional privileges or immunities to any of the subjects or Citizens of such Foreign 
Countries, the same privileges and immunities will be extended to and enjoyed by 
British Subjects; but it is to be understood that demands or requests are not, on this 
plea, to be unnecessarily brought forward.*° 


















The Chinese text of the treaty is slightly different, but it emphasizes the 
point that whatever privileges are given to other powers are a free grant from 
China. Translated literally it reads: 


Formerly merchants of all foreign countries traded at the one port of Canton. Last 
year, at Nanking, it was agreed that if the Great Emperor should permit the mer- 
chants of the various Western nations to go to Foochow, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai to trade, England would not be small-minded about it and regret. But since 
the various nations do not differ (in treatment), if in future the Great Emperor 
should confer new benefits on the various nations, He should allow the English to 
share in them, in order to show equity. However, the English and the various nations 
may not, on pretense of this article, capriciously make requests, so as to keep 
faith.*! 






ae 










The policy of extending equal commercial privileges to all powers was 
formally approved by the emperor on November 15, 1843.4? 

Before this treaty was signed Caleb Cushing had sailed from America 
with strict instructions from Daniel Webster to secure most-favored-nation 
treatment for Americans in China. In view of the fact that this had already 


%° Ping Chia Kuo [Ping-chia Kuo], ‘““Caleb Cushing and the treaty of Wanghia, 1844,” Journal of 
modern history, 5 (1933), 35. 

‘° Treaties, Conventions, etc., between China and foreign states (Shanghai, 1908), vol. 1, p. 201. 

“ Tsiang, op. cit., pp. 436-37. A version as given in the Chinese repository, 13 (March, 1844), 145, 
would imply that at the time of the signing of the treaty of Nanking the Chinese had decided to 
grant the same privileges to all powers. For various versions of this article see Kearny, op. cit., pp. 
97-100. 

“ Tsiang, op. cit., p. 442. 
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been granted, Cushing busied himself with extracting some new privileges 
from China for the Western powers and in devising an even more sweeping 
most-favored-nation clause. It read, 

Citizens of the United States . . . shall, in no case, be subjected to other or higher 
duties than are or shall be required of the people of any other nation whatever . . . and 
if additional advantages or privileges, of whatever description, be conceded hereafter 
by China to any other nation, the United States, and the citizens thereof, shall be 
entitled thereupon, to a complete, equal and impartia! participation in the same. 


Whether the persons who were responsible for introducing the most- 
favored-nation clause into the treaties were fully aware of its potentialities 
is highly doubtful. The Chinese in favoring it were merely following tradi- 
tional policy and attempting to pacify the barbarians by not discriminating 
among them. The Americans almost certainly were merely looking out 
for their own interests and making sure that the ‘‘wily”’ English did not put 
something over on them. Had they been as interested in China’s welfare as 
is sometimes assumed, they would have introduced their favorite conditional 
most-favored-nation clause, which conceivably might have been used later 
by the Chinese to resist excessive claims and demands. The English were 
primarily interested in advancing and protecting their own interests, but 
they were also interested in expressing the solidarity of foreign interest as 
against the Chinese. It is highly doubtful that anyone fully realized its true 
cooperative nature; few realized how abusively it was to be used to extract 
many unwarranted privileges from China, and probably all would have been 
surprised to know how later its principle was to be used primarily to protect 
China from foreigners. 


THE OPEN DOOR AND THE SCRAMBLE FOR CONCESSIONS 


For roughly fifty years the most-favored-nation clause served the three- 
fold purpose of maintaining equality of opportunity as between the powers 
in China, of prying China’s door open wider and wider, and of automatically 
and unconsciously forcing cooperation between the powers and maintaining 
the solidarity of their interests against China. During this period the open 
door in China reached its maximum development, but towards the end of the 
century the whole policy was threatened by the discovery of a means of 
getting around the cooperative ‘Open Door, enforced by the most-favored- 
nation clause, through the division of China into geographical areas in which 


48 Hunter Miller (ed.), Treaties and other international acts of the United States of America (Wash- 
ington: Govt. Printing Office, 1934), vol. 4, p. 560. For Webster’s instructions see pp. 640-41. 
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exclusive concessions were granted. To France,“ it would seem, belongs the 
dubious honor of discovering this new device, and Russia and Germany 
soon followed suit, thus initiating a scramble for exclusive concessions.*® 
This breakdown of the cooperative policy and the creation of the sphere of 
influence was not merely the result of the invention of a new device. The 
opportunity to apply the device came as a result of the open collapse of the 
power of the Chinese government as indicated by her defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95. Had China been able to resist the demands for 
exclusive grants and maintain her own open door the struggle between the 
the powers to despoil her would not have occurred. 

This new development ran counter to the interests of both England and 
the United States, and they wished to resist it. America’s refusal to enter into 
outright cooperation with England prevented really effective measures from 
being taken to maintain the old Open Door. The “Open Door”’ doctrine 
promulgated by the United States in 1899 was a poor compromise which 
aimed only to protect established commercial interests and neglected entirely 
the Open Door in regard to financial and other matters. The policy, such as 
it was, must, however, be considered an American-British program, which, 
interestingly enough in view of later developments, Japan was then willing 
to support.‘ 

THE FATE OF THE OPEN DOOR POLICY SINCE 1899 


From the end of the nineteenth century to the present time there has been a 
constant struggle either to expand or to contract the Hay Open Door policy, 
because the automatic cooperation between the powers formerly maintained 
by the most-favored-nation clause had disappeared and because the power of 


“ P. J. Treat, The Far East (New York: Harpers, 1935), p. 323. Convention of June 20, 1895. 

‘Ss The powers claimed and were given first opportunity in the development of specific geo- 
graphical areas or spheres of influence and were granted leaseholds and railway and mining 
concessions, which once given to one power it was physically impossible to grant to some other 
power or for other powers to claim them under the most-favored-nation clause. Concessions like 
these automatically destroyed equal investment opportunities and were potentially capable of de- 
stroying equal trading rights. This exclusive development might have been combatted by insisting 
that China invalidate the concessions because they violated the most-favored-nation clause of exist- 
ing treaties, but this was not done, probably because of the necessity of backing it up by force. The 
easier way was to claim compensating agreements which only instituted a veritable scramble ier 
exclusive concessions. ‘till a third possibility, the one finally followed by the United States, was 
to re-state the most-favored-nation doctrine in such a way that it could be applied to the sphere of 
influence in a limited manner for the protection of commerce. 

46 A. W. Griswold, The Far Esatern policy of the United States (New York: Harcourt, 1938), pp. 
36-85; R.S. McCordock, British Far Eastern policy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), 
chap. 5; Philip Joseph, Foreign diplomacy in China, 1894-1900 (London: George Allen, 1928), 
chaps. 15-18; Bau, op. cit., chaps. 1-2; Dennis, op. cit., pp. 170-196. 
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China to enforce her own Open Door steadily declined. Progress in maintain- 
ing the Open Door has been made only when a measure of cooperation be- 
tween the powers was secured. The consortium of 1910 was a cooperative 
device for securing equality of opportunity for investments, and President 
Wilson did great damage to the Open Door when he forced American with- 
drawal from it in 1913.47 During WorldWar I Japan took advantage of the 
situation to seize further exclusive privileges, and a unilateral American 
attempt to smash the sphere of influence failed.“ It was only after the war, 
when cooperative action was achieved at the Washington Conference, that 
real progress was made toward reviving and expanding the Open Door. 
At this time the meaning of commercial equality was better defined, a 
better equality of opportunity for investments was secured through the treaty 
and the earlier revival of the consortium (1920), the sphere of influence was 
attacked but not destroyed, and provision was made for cooperative action 
in which China was included. Failure to carry out this cooperative action 
and China’s continued weakness, or perhaps more accurately her threatened 
revival so that she could enforce her own Open Door, has enabled Japan to 
carry out a vast program which has ended any semblance of the Open Door. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the Open Door can be re-established 
only by cooperative action first of all to destroy Japan’s exclusive sphere in 
China and then continued cooperation to maintain the Open Door. In this 
cooperation China must take part, and it must be aimed at strengthening 
unity and central authority in China to the point where she can maintain 
her own Open Door. If she emerges victorious from the war with Japan her 
unity and strength probably will be sufficient to maintain her own Open 
Door, and the powers must be prepared to substitute their regime of special 
privilege for treaties based upon Chinese equality. This will not damage the 
legitimate Open Door if accomplished in a cooperative spirit. In fact, the 
end of extraterritoriality and certain other unequal features of the treaties 
will open the door wider, and will for the first time establish an Open Door 
based upon equality and justice for China as well as the powers.*° 


47 Dennett in the introduction to Bau, op. cit., p. xx and chap. 4. 

8 Paul H. Clyde, A history of the modern and contemporary Far East (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1937), pp. 497-501. 

* Bau, op. cit., pp. 221-24, on the Nine Power Treaty, and pp. 176-82, on the new consortium. 

50 Statements by the American and British governments in July, 1940, and May, 1941, make it 
clear that they are willing to negotiate a relinquishment of special privileges in China as soon as 
the war is over, and China’s participation in the present war as an ally of the United States and 
Britain will assure her equal treatment after the war (See Contemporary China (June 25, 1941), no. 3 
and S. S. Jones and D. P. Myers, Documents on American foreign relations (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1941), vol. 3, pp. 240-41). 
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HE most serious threat to the Dutch monopoly of Japanese trade came 
from the English during the wars of Napoleon.’ As early as 1794 
Holland was overrun by French forces, and French propaganda transformed 
the Dutch East Indies into a Batavian Republic allied to France. Grave com- 
plications immediately arose with Great Britain who was at war with France. 
The situation became even more acute when in 1801 Napoleon gave to Hol- 
land a new constitution and demanded a more enthusiastic cooperation with 
his policies. 

These developments in Europe made out of every Dutch colony a potential 
French outpost from which a fleet could operate against British territories 
and shipping interests. A drive by Napoleon into Asia by using Dutch out- 
posts was a constant source of alarm to the British. A loose blockade was 
thrown around all Dutch colonies in Asia and Dutch merchant ships were 
captured and confiscated. In order to avoid complete destruction of their Far 
Eastern trade the Dutch chartered neutral ships to freight cargoes be- 
tween their entrep6t at Batavia and outlying possessions.? 






















THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 






The British would hardly allow such practices to continue; hence in 1807 
a tighter blockade was thrown around French and Dutch colonies and 
Deshima as well.’ While Deshima was not owned by the Dutch the English 
nevertheless chose to regard this commercial settlement as much a colony 
of the Dutch as though they were in possession of Japanese territory within 











1 From 1639 to 1854 the Dutch were the only Westerners allowed by law to have trade relations 
with the Japanese and to retain in Japan a permanent commercial representative. 

? The use the Dutch made of neutral ships during the French Revolution and the period of Napo- 
leon is discussed in some detail by Van Hendrik Doeff who was the chief Dutch resident in Japan 
from 1804 to 1817. Van Hendrik Doeff, Herrinneringen uit Japan (Te Haarlem, 1833), pp. 61-64 
and 80-84, 

* Deshima, a small island in the bay of Nagasaki, was allotted by the Japanese to the Dutch factor 
and his staff. 
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a radius of fifty miles.‘ It was also maintained by the British that any neutral 
ship chartered by the Dutch had been, by that act, incorporated into the 
Dutch merchant marine and during such employment actually became a Dutch 
ship.° 

To make the blockade effective Captain Pellew of the English frigate 
Phaeton was ordered by Drury, the Admiral of the British Asiatic fleet, to 
patrol the waters around Nagasaki.* When the ship entered the harbor Octo- 
ber 4, 1808, two Dutch secretaries and the customary Japanese interpreters 
went out to meet it. Upon reaching the Phaeton the Dutch secretaries, Goze- 
mans and Schimmel, were made prisoners and the Japanese were ordered to 
return to shore.’ Soon thereafter one of the Dutchmen was sent back with a 
message from Pellew which said that Gozemans had been sent to shore to 
procure water and provisions, and that: “the provisions must be sent as soon 
as possible . . . and if he does not receive the provisions before this evening, 
we will sail up tomorrow morning and set fire to all the Japanese vessels and 
Chinese junks.’’® Also if the provisions were not forthcoming at all the de- 
tained Dutchman, Schimmel, would be hanged without mercy.*® The provi- 
sions were immediately supplied through the Dutch and the ship departed. 
In the log of the Phaeton Captain Pellew gives a list of the commodities re- 
ceived free’® from the Japanese and he boasts of the fact that he is probably 


the only foreign captain ever to demand and receive bullocks, for the Japanese 
had always refused to supply them." 

Nagasaki officials were incensed at the insolent activities of the daring 
English captain. In the first place it was law in Japan that no ship must leave 
port without the sanction of the governor of Nagasaki.!? Captain Pellew left 
port as he had come—suddenly and without warning. In the second place it 


‘ Thomas Hermon Acton, Reports of cases argued and determined before the most noble and right 
honorable the Lords and Commissioners of Appeals in prize causes, vol. 2 contained in ““The English 
reports, Privy Council I,’’ vol. 12, 1809-1838 (Edinburgh, 1901), p. 206. 

5 Ibid., p. 201. 

6 W. G. Aston, “His Majesty’s ship ‘Phaeton’ at Nagasaki,” Transactions of the Asiatic society of 
Japan, 7, part 4 (1897), 329 et. seq. 

7 Doeff, op. cit., 161-64. 

8 Sir Stamford Raffles, “Extract from the secret report of Mr. Henry Doeff concerning the occur- 
rences with the English frigate the Phaeton in the bay of Nangasacky .. . ,” Report on Japan to the 
Secret Committee of the English East India Company, . . . 1812-16, edited by M. Paske-Smith (Kobe, 
1929), pp. 142-43. 

® Doeff, op. cit., p. 169. 

10 The granting of supplies to Pellew free was not unusual. The Japanese followed the policy of 
supplying ships in distress with commodities but refusing to accept payment on the grounds that 
such an exchange would be trade, and trade was forbidden by law. 

11 The Phaeton’s log is reproduced in Raffles, Report on Japan . . . , op. cit., facing pp. 162 and 164. 

12 Aston, op. cit., p. 335. 
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was claimed by the Japanese that the English attacked the coast and took some 
bullocks.* Because of the humiliation accompanying these acts the governor 
of Nagasaki assumed full responsibility for the actions of the English and 
committed suicide as a vindication of his honor.‘ The retainers of the gov- 
ernor and friends of high aristocratic birth swore to kill every Englishman 
who crossed their path.!5 

The observational trip of Captain Pellew to Nagasaki was only the begin- 
ning of a general British drive against all Dutch colonies and commerce. 
The Moluccas were occupied in 1808 and two years later the Mauritius and 
Bourbon colonies were captured by an expedition dispatched from India by 
Lord Minto.!* Java remained to be dealt with. In 1811 it fell into the hands 
of Minto and his chief aid, the young and ambitious Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, who was made lieutenant-governor.!” 


BRITISH EFFORTS TO TAKE OVER DUTCH TRADE 


One of the first official dispatches sent by Raffles to his superior, Lord 
Minto, was to the effect that the only remaining Dutch commercial outpost 
regarding which it might be necessary to take some immediate action was the 
factory in Japan.* Raffles did not mean military action. What he did have 
in mind was to use Dutchmen with pro-British sympathies who would be 
instructed to take over the factory at Deshima and turn the Japanese trade 
into British channels without disturbing the age-long relations between 
Nagasaki and Batavia.!® On this Raffles wrote to Lord Minto: 


I therefore beg leave to state to your Lordship as my decided opinion that the only 
chance which we have for retaining the Japanese trade is by gaining to our interest 
the present Dutch Resident at Japan and the Japanese Corps of Dutch interpreters, 
at whatever price it may cost.?° 


Mr. Wardenaar was settled upon by Raffles as the most likely man to 


18 The incident of the Phaeton and the attack on the coast of Japan was recounted to Captain 
Belcher, an Englishman, who visited Nagasaki in 1845. Captain Sir Edward Belcher, Narrative of 
the voyage of H.M.S. Samarang during the years 1843-46 (London, 1848), p. 47. 

4 Raffles, Report on Japan .. . , op. cit., p. 142 

18 Sophia Raffles, ed., Memoir of the life and public services of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles (London, 
1830), p. 230. 

16 Reginald Coupland, Raffles, 1781-1826 (London, 1926), p. 19. 

17 Sophia Raffles, ed., op. cit., p. 95. 

18 Ibid., p. 66; Raffles, “Extract of report by Sir Stamford Raffles made to the Governor General 
of India from Malacca,” Report on Japan... , op. cit., p. 1. 

1® For the possible commercial advantages to the English in taking over the Japanese market see 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, History of Java (London, 1830), vol. 2, pp. 270-71; appendix B 
pp. xix—xxv‘ii; Sophia Raffles, ed., op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
?° Raffles, Report on Japan... , op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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undertake the delicate mission. Wardenaar had been the opperhoofd (chief 
Dutch resident) in Japan and was known and highly respected by the 
Japanese.” He was likewise a man whom the English felt they could trust, 
although a second individual was appointed to assist in this venture. Dr. 
Ainslie, an English physician, was to be the real secret agent in this subtle 
effort to transfer the Dutch business to the English without the Japanese 
knowing what was going on. He was authorized to expend such sums on 
account of secret service as might seem wise and delicate in order to win to 
his confidence the Dutch staff at Deshima and the college of Japanese in- 
terpreters.?? 

The ships chosen for the venture were the Charlotte and the Mary.” The 
crews were carefully selected. Raffles’ instructions from the India Govern- 
ment stated that a majority should be Dutchmen and those who were not 
Dutch should pose as Americans* who had been engaged in freighting 
Dutch cargoes during Holland’s hostilities with the English.” 

The plan of Raffles was well laid. He had tried to view the undertaking 
from all possible angles, but there was one situation he could not foresee. 
The Dutch had a very able and shrewd business man in Hendrik Doeff, their 
opperhoofd in Deshima. Doeff and his secretaries had been marooned in 
Japan since 1809 because of the strengthening of the English blockade. By 
1813 when the two ships arrived from Batavia the Dutch colony had in- 
curred many debts to the Japanese and had gone through a period of some 
deprivation in foreign foods, wines, and clothes.”® 

If Doeff had any suspicions that the approaching ships were not Dutch 
his fears were allayed when he saw the secret signal and the hoisting of the 
Dutch flag. But when a letter was handed to him signed by Raffles, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Java, which demanded that he turn over the Deshima 
factory to Wardenaar and the Englishman, Dr. Ainslie, he was greatly 
angered and refused to yield.2” Doeff immediately saw through Raffles’ 


*1 Sophia Raffles, ed., op. cit., pp. 229-30. 
2 Raffles, “‘Letter from Sir Stamford Raffles to the Governor General of India, 23rd. September 


1813...” Report on Japan... , op. cit., pp. 62-63.. 
23 “Correspondence concerning the charter of the ships ‘Charlotte’ and ‘Mary’ for the voyage from 


Batavia to Japan,” ibid., pp. 42 and 45. 
4 “I etter from the Government of India approving the undertaking dated the 31st, July 1812,” 


ibid., p. 22. 

25 For lists of American ships chartered by the Dutch see Shunzo Sakamaki, “Japan and the 
United States 1790-1853,” Transactions of the Asiatic society of Japan, second series, 8 (Dec., 1939), 
appendix; Harry Emerson Wildes, Aliens in the East (Philadelphia, 1937), appendix. 

26 Doeff, op. cit., p. 185. 

27 [bid., pp. 191-92. 
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subterfuges and would not consent to make out of Deshima a dependency 
of British controlled Java.** 

There were two things known by Doeff of which the English were not 
aware. In the first place, the Japanese had been informed that Batavia was in 
British hands but were not certain as yet of the truthfulness of their informa- 
tion since it had come from Russian sources. Doeff had been questioned by 
the Japanese about this situation but had to confess ignorance since he had 
had no news from Europe since 1809.?° In the second place Doeff knew of 
the hatred of the Japanese for the English since the incident of the Phaeton 
in the habor of Nagasaki in 1808. He knew that the Japanese were thirsting 
for revenge against the English. The vow taken by a number of persons of 
highest rank to destroy all Englishmen who might cross their path was also 
known to Doeff.°° 

Feeling that he had the upper hand over both Wardenaar and Ainslie, 
Doeff made a proposition to the English accompanied with a threat that if it 
were turned down he would inform the Japanese of the ruse, in which case 
the English would have to take the consequences. He proposed that the 
cargoes of the two ships be delivered to him and treated in the usual way. 
Over and above this Wardenaar and Ainslie should undertake on account of 
their government the debt contracted by the Dutch factory from 1809 to 1813 
to be paid out of the profits of the cargo.*! This was a hard bargain, but the 
English finally yielded, unloaded their cargoes and received returns in copper, 
camphor and a ballast of “‘firando’’.*? Despite the failure of this expedition to 
uproot the Dutch, Raffles was not convinced that it could not be done. 
Moreover he was sure that Japan’s trade could more than equal the Chinese 
and felt that it was worth another effort. 

In the second venture to Japan, Raffles spared no expense to obtain from 
Europe the finest possible display of British industry. Only one ship, the 
Charlotte, was prepared for this voyage. Mr. Cassa, another trusted Dutch- 

*8 Raffles, “Letter from Sir Stamford Raffles . . . reporting the successful return of the two ships 
sent to Japan,” Report on Japan... , op. cit., p. 98; Doeff, op. cit., pp. 192-94. 

2? This information was given to the Japanese by Captain Golownin who had been a prisoner in 
Japan since 1811. See Captain Golownin, Narrative of my captivity in Japan during the years 1811, 
1812, 1813 (London, 1818), vol. 2, p. 152. 

°° Doeff, op. cit., pp. 195-96; Raffles, Report on Japan . . . , op. cit., p. 98. 

*! For a complete account of Doeff’s negotiations with Ainslie andWardenaar see Doeff, op. cit., 
—— Sophia Raffles, ed., op. cit., p. 230; and Raffles, Report on Japan... , op. cit., pp. 97— 

* “Firando”’ is the English term for a white clay from the famous deposits at Mikawachi used in 


the manufacture of porcelain pottery known as hirado yaki. 
% Sophia Raffles, ed., op. cit., p. 321. 
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man, was on board with detailed instructions from Raffles to remove Doeff 
by gaining the support of the Japanese interpreters. At one time Mr. Cassa 
succeeded in winning over to his side two out of the five Japanese inter- 
preters. Doeff, however, refused to be removed and again threatened to stir 
up the Japanese by recalling the Phaeton incident. Since the three remaining 
interpreters finally decided that it would be best not to make a change while 
the English were in control of Batavia, Doeff again won the victory and 
Cassa was forced to return to Java with the usual cargo of copper and 
camphor.*® 
THE BRITISH FAIL TO SUPERSEDE THE DUTCH 


The British attempts to supersede the Dutch in Japan had failed. The hopes 
Raffles had of developing a great Japanese market did not materialize and the 
East India Company had cooled perceptibly toward his schemes.** Raffles’ 
administration in Java had been very expensive. His many commercial ven- 
tures had not brought the profits expected. Hence in 1816 he was relieved of 
his post in Java*’ and a few months later the British Parliament returned the 
entire colony to the Dutch as a part of its settlement following the Congress 
of Vienna.** 

In 1817 regular trade communications were reestablished between Batavia 
and Deshima. The two Dutch ships de Vrouw Agatha, under Captain Roelof 
Witsen, and the Canton, under Captain Johannes Schinderhutte, arrived at 
Deshima with the glorious news of the restoration of Java and the inde- 
pendence of Holland. On board one of the ships was Jan Cock Bloemhoff who 
had been officially appointed as opperhoofd to succeed Doeff whose retire- 
ment was long overdue.*® 

The work of Doeff in defending Dutch interests in Japan was much ap- 
preciated by the Netherlands government. He was highly praised for his 


4 “Fxtract of a consultation held at Fort William on the Sth February 1814 to consider the ap- 
plication from the Government of Java for certait. articles required for a further expedition to Ja- 
pan in 1814,” Raffles, Report on Japan... , op. cit., pp. 169-71 and 176. 

35 Doeff, op. cit., pp. 218 et. seq. 

36 “T etter from the Government of India to the Government of Java forbidding further ventures 
to Japan unless authorised by the public authorities in England, Dated the 11th. June 1814,” Raffles, 
Report on Japan... , op. cit., pp. 210-12. The visit of the British ship Brothers in 1818 was like- 
wise unsuccessful. See M. Paske-Smith, Western barbarians in Japan and Formosa in Tokugawa days 
1603-1868 (Kobe, 1930), p. 131. 

87 For correspondence pertaining to Raffles’ dismissal see Sophia Raffles, ed., op. cit., pp. 269-74. 
and 284-86. 

88 For the reasons why the British evacuated Java and returned the colony to the Dutch see 
Parliamentary debates, 19 (1819), pp. 155-66. 

39 J. H. C. Bley, Die politik der Niederlande in ihren bezichungen zu Japan (Oldenburg, 1855), p. 6. 
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stubborn resistance against all individuals and foreign governments who had 
tried to penetrate the Japanese market. The Dutch ensign was kept flying 
over the little island of Deshima, the only place in the world, for a time, 
where it could be seen.*° With their monopoly of Japanese trade again made 
secure the Dutch immediately began preparations to penetrate more vigor- 
ously the relatively untouched markets of Japan. 


40 Doeff, op. cit., pp. 250-54. 

41 The hopes and commercial ambitions of the Dutch for their Japanese trade are given at some 
length by Philipp Franz von Siebold who resided in Japan from 1823 to 1830. See Philipp Franz von 
Siebold, Nippon archiv zur beschreibung von Japan (Berlin, Japaninstitut, 1930), 1, Vorwort. Dutch 
ambitions were never realized, however, since Japanese restrictions forbade any but the most 
limited trade until the country was opened in 1854. 
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A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA 


GeorcE B. CressEY 
Syracuse University 





HENEVER the writer has asked anyone within the Soviet Union as 

to the functions of geography, the answer has invariably been “‘to 
develop the productive resources of the state.” Geography has proceeded 
along the lines of Marxian theory with especial emphasis on economic prob- 
lems. Thus dozens of geographers are employed in the planning commissions 
of the U.S.S.R. and the constituent republics. Not only should these plans 
be in harmony with the natural environment, they are also the geographer’ s 
instrument for periodically changing this environment. Elsewhere the em- 
phasis is equally on the political-economic side, with especial interest in 
people and their welfare, working conditions, and past relations to economic 
feudalism and imperialism. Those aspects of geography which deal with mere 
description, or with fields such as geomorphology or human ecology, are 
regarded as intellectual luxuries which must be postponed until some future 
date. 

Professor Stein’s volume on the economic geography of Asia is the only 
geographic textbook on the university level to appear from the Soviet Union 
within recent years.’ It is thus especially significant as an insight into geo- 
graphic ideology. Unfortunately there is no similar volume on the U.S.S.R. 
itself. Since it is obvious that Russian geographers have not recently been 
active in Asiatic field work, this is an impressionistic volume based upon 
library work. The absence of a bibliography or footnotes makes one curious 
as to the sources of data. The text contains an occasional reference to foreign 
scholars, but no credit is given for the many maps, several of which look 
familiar to the American reader. There is an apparent reliance on books rather 
than periodical literature. Some of the material is quite up to date, as with 
reference to the operations of Ford and General Motors and American avia- 
tion interests in China. 

THE SCOPE OF THE BOOK 


The volume deals with all of Asia outside the Soviet Union, and most of it 


1'V. M. Stein, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya Asii [Economic geography of Asia]. Leningrad: State 
Textbook Publishers, 1940. 511 p. Maps. Diagrams. 9.75 rubles. 
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is a conventional treatment of resources, climate, and the usual details of 
regional geography. There is an excellent colored map for each country which 
presents natural resources, industries, and land use. Economic regions are 
listed in the text but there are no maps which show specific boundaries. Since 
the factual details call for little comment, this review will emphasize the 
unique items even though these account for no more than a tenth of the 
volume. 

The 511 pages of Professor Stein’s textbook are divided as follows. An 
introductory sketch, covering thirty-five pages, deals with historic and eco- 
nomic backgrounds especially as they relate to ‘“‘the colonial enslavement of 
the East.” Japan receives nearly a hundred pages which cover economic de- 
velopment, the resources for modern industry, and the conditions of the ' 
working class. The author mentions the work of Orchard and Trewartha. 
Slightly over a hundred pages are devoted to China, including Manchuria. 
Included among the fourteen subtopics are discussions of agriculture, min- 
erals, industry, transportation and economic regions, interspersed with his- 
tory, political aspects of the Revolution of 1911 and the current war with 
Japan, the position of the working class, and the interests of imperialist 
powers. Brief chapters are devoted to the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic and 
the Tuva Peoples’ Republic. Following these are ten pages on the Philippines 
and twenty pages on the Dutch East Indies. The Indo-Chinese Peninsula re- 
ceives fifty pages, divided between French Indo-China, British Malay posses- 
sions, of which Thailand is treated as one, and Burma. India then receives 
seventy-five pages with attention to the national liberation movement and 
the investments of British imperialism, along with the usual geographic details 
of agriculture, natural resources, and industry. Afghanistan is separately 
considered in five pages and Iran in twenty, following which forty pages are 
devoted to the Arabian countries of Asia. A twenty page section on Turkey 
closes the volume. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S VIEW OF THE FAR EAST 


Whereas in pre-revolutionary Russia, the Far East was pictured in exotic 
colors, it is now viewed as “a colonial world oppressed by imperialist powers 
and striving for liberation’ (p. 3). The volume attempts to show “under 
what conditions this oppressed part of mankind lives, what retards the de- 
velopment of productive forces of colonial people, why the mineral wealth of 
these countries is not being utilized to a degree commensurate with natural 
possibilities, and what impels these people to revolt against enslavers. There- 
fore the countries which we shall study are united not only by a real but also 
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by the closest political ties’ (p. 3). There is little consideration either of the 
place of the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. in the Pacific problem. Instead there are 
two central themes: ‘‘a description of Japanese aggression and its influence 
on the economic and political life of the Pacific Ocean basin, and the eco- 
nomic-geographic characterization of the colonial countries of Asia, whose 
national economy is a combination of imperialist and feudalistic exploitation” 
(p. 4). 

While the various countries are not on the same level of economic develop- 
ment, they share a residue of pre-capitalist survivals. ‘Even in the largest 
factories typical of capitalist enterprises, one detects a peculiar combina- 
tion of interwoven capitalist and feudal elements. This is to be noted in part 
in the chronic indebtedness of workers to money-lenders, in the dependence 
of workers on a special intermediary “‘petty foreman’? who has immense ad- 
ministrative power, in workers still tied to the village and the marked reduc- 
tion of industrial output in rhany countries during the season of field work, 
... etc.” (p. 15). While American geographers have not usually dealt with 
working conditions, Stein makes it clear that differences in these human 
factors do give character to various areas and hence are items of regional 
differentiation. So likewise do the trading interests of the European powers 
as they concern tin and rubber, or cotton cloth, or oil or banks. 


ANALYSIS OF JAPAN 


In the consideration of Japan, Stein is skeptical of Japanese figures showing 
the poverty of the country in raw materials and her overpopulation, and con- 
siders that these are given as an excuse to justify aggression. Japan is re- 
garded as ‘‘a colossus with feet of clay” in that she lacks a domestic market 
for development and must depend upon exports. Her weakness also rests 
upon the fact that the feudal village structure persists alongside industrialized 
cities where industry is controlled by a small group of semi-feudalistic 
families such as Mitsui and Mitsubishi. In commenting on the concentration 
of large scale industry in comparatively few areas, Japanese capitalists are 
criticized for following the line of least resistance without concern for the 
general development of the entire country. “Capitalism sought to make 
maximum use of the existing accumulation of population in that part of the 
country as a source of labor power and a market for goods, and this intensified 
the one-sided distribution of productive forces of the feudal period”’ (p. 105). 
At the same time, nature has encouraged this concentration because of the 
mountainous character of the country, and the need for the location of in- 
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dustry close to shipping centers through which raw materials must be secured 
and goods exported. As a concluding comment, Stein observes that “under 
a different social-economic development, with the growth of the home 
market, the country would not be in such unilateral dependence on port 
regions either for raw materials or for marketing. All this is evidence that 
the present distribution of Japanese productive forces derives from the pecul- 
iarities of Japan’s present social and political regime” (p. 105). Nowhere 
in the consideration of Japan is there indication of any natural alliance with 
the Soviet Union. Instead the country is presented as one of the fomenters 


of anew World War. 


TREATMENT OF CHINA 


The treatment of China follows similar lines with emphasis upon ancient 
culture, feudal remnants, imperialist penetration and present land owner- 
ship. There is reference to the trade with the U.S.S.R., but no statistics are 
given. The country is divided into agricultural regions similar to those 
designed by Buck. Stein feels that the correct way to divide areas is accord- 
ing to Lenin’s formula as applied to the United States (unknown to the re- 
viewer) which shows that the political regions of any country must be de- 
signed on social-economic and production bases. Therefore China should be 
divided geographically into an eastern coastal zone, where imperialism was 
determinative before 1911, and the western interior regions with less de- 
veloped imperialist influence. A brief paragraph refers to ““Manchoukuo as a 
marionette state of Japan’’, but Outer Mongolia is treated as the autonomous 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, since the treaty with Japan in 1907 specified 
that Mongolia was to be regarded within Russia’s sphere of influence. 

The chapters on India include brief paragraphs on Gandhi, the Nationalist 
Congress, and the Communist Party. There is likewise consideration of tax 
systems, native landlords, foreign investments, and the migration of two 
million Indian subjects to other British possessions. The regional treatment 
follows political lines, and it is pointed out that the large centers are arti- 
ficially drawn toward the sea by imperialist necessity, whereas native popu- 
lation is distributed in the interior according to raw materials and river 
valleys. The major zones are the intensive rice and local heavy industry 
region of the east, and the cotton and semi-arid region of the west. 

The chapter on Turkey contains interesting observations as to the changed 
importance of Constantinople to the Soviet Union. Russian imperialism 
wished to ensure an outlet for Ukrainian wheat and sought to expand to the 
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Mediterranean, so that there was hereditary hostility between tsar and sultan. 
Stein says that since both countries are now anti-imperialist states, the 
atmosphere has changed. 

Here and elsewhere are implications as to the geographic changes which 
follow the shift from capitalist colonial exploitation to socialism. With the 
development of self-sufficient nationalism within the U.S.S.R., the necessity 
for foreign trade has declined so that industrial areas need no longer be near 
ports where they would be under the dominance of foreign interests, but 
may be central rather than peripheral. So it is assumed that if other countries 
could eliminate foreign dictation and the resulting emphasis on seaboard trade 
and industry, the distribution of industrial areas would more nearly accord 
with natural resources and markets. The abundant resources of the U.S.S.R. 
may make self-sufficiency possible, but conditions in other lands are obvious- 
ly different. 

This volume contains a great body of information which will contribute to 
a greater degree of factual knowledge with respect to her neighbors on the 
part of the Soviet Union, but the interpretation of obvious geographic rela- 
tionships is so colored by Marxian philosophy that geographers in non- 
totalitarian states will find much to criticize. But in these days, it is unusually 
important for us to understand other interpretations, and it is undeniable 
that many of the human considerations discussed are part of the geographic 
personality of their respective realms. 
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Jesuit adventure in China during the reign of K‘ang Hsi. By Evotse Tavcort 
Hissert. New York: Dutton, 1941. x, 298 p. $5.00. 


Of all the emperors who have sat on the dragon throne none is better 
known to the Western world than the great Manchu monarch of the K ‘ang-hsi 
era, 1662-1722. In fact one may go further and question if any is better 
documented throughout Chinese history. Born in 1655, he was thrust into 
public notice at the age of seven and, for the next sixty-one years, his actions 
and his interests became the subject of scrutiny not only by Manchu officers, 
Chinese archivists, and courtiers from the provinces, but also by Western 
priests, foreign diplomats, and occasional travelers. He might have chosen 
to secrete himself behind forbidden-walls. Instead, being of a curious, inde- 
pendent, and virile spirit, he elected to travel widely about his empire, lead 
his troops in person, go often to the hunt,and consort freely and on essentially 
equal terms with advisers, of whatever nationality. It is our good fortune that 
he was served, among others, by Europeans of high intelligence and trans- 
parent integrity who often wrote copiously of their intimate contacts and 
observations. 

Has our author done justice to her material? Her bibliography names a 
number of the substantial primary and secondary materials in English and 
French (the one book in German, a translation by Hauer from the Chinese: 
Huang-Ts‘ing k‘ai-kuo fang-liieh, is incompletely listed and not cited in the 
notes). She has retold many incidents in the life and times of the emperor 
of significance and interest, and sprinkled her work with apt quotations. The 
reviewer confesses, however, to finding it anecdotal and unsound. Her chief 
failure lies in her unfamiliarity with the Chinese scene, the blurb on the dust 
cover (‘a deep student of Chinese history and philosophy, and an accom- 
plished Chinese scholar”) notwithstanding. 

Let us take just one example from the text—for this reviewer the most 
unexpected piece of K‘ang-hsi lore which Mrs. Hibbert presents. This is a 
letter, said to be in the archives of the French ministry of foreign affairs, 
sent by the emperor to Pope Clement, asking for the hand of his niece “or 
that of another great priest on whom God looks with favour.’’ Our author 
cites as authority René Filép-Miller, The power and secret of the Jesuits, 
London, 1930. (This book is a translation from the German by F. S. Flint 
and D. F. Tait; the letter may be found on pp. 254-55.) She fails, however, 
to give the letter in full, Fiilop-Miller adding the final paragraph which in- 


? Published in England under the title of K‘ang Hsi, emperor of China. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1940. 15s. For a post-script to this review see pp. 205-6 below. 
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cludes the all important matter of the date: K‘ang-hsi fourth year, eighth 
moon, third day, which corresponds to September 11, 1665. Both likewise 
fail to identify Pope Clement, and Filép-Miller in his turn neglects to name 
his source, unless one assumes that he has gone direct to the archives, a 
hardly likely step in a popularizer. 

Now, in 1665, the emperor was but eleven years of age.” The Pope in this 
year was Alexander VII (1655-67). Not until two years later did Clement 
IX succeed to the papacy. This is the year too that Schall, Verbiest, and 
twenty-eight of their colleagues were thrown into prison in Peking; so Cath- 
olicism lay under a heavy official cloud. Another mystery unexplained is the 
discovery of this letter in the French ministry of foreign affairs. There was 
no French priest or envoy in Peking at this time, and French influence did 
not penetrate China until about twenty years later. Lastly it must be added 
that there is no reference to the offer of marriage either in the Veritable 
records of the reign (K‘ang-hsi shih-lu 16/8-9) under this date, the Draft 
history of the dynasty (Ch‘ing shih kao 6/3b—4a), or in recent publications of 
Chinese archival material in which this reviewer has searched. In his belief 
it is a fake, and should not have been published by the author without investi- 
gation. 

The appearance of this book makes one wish all the more for the prompt 
publication of the Dictionary of Ch‘ing biography on which Arthur W. 
Hummel and others have lavished so much time and effort during the past 
decade. Only with such a reference work as a guide can any Western author, 
untrained in Chinese, hope to paint an accurate picture of the court at Peking 
during the K ‘ang-hsi epoch. 

Columbia University L. CarrincTton GoopricH 


The infiltration of European civilization in Japan during the 18th century. By 
C. C. Kriecer. Leiden: Brill, 1940. x, 125 p. $2.35. 


This doctoral dissertation of Dr. Krieger is a translation of Shinsen yogaku 
nempyo eB: Revised chronological tables of western learning, by 
Otsuki Nyoden K#f4#n% (1845-1931), supplemented by the translator’s 
annotations and cross references. These tables give a chronological review of 
the introduction and adoption of European sciences, languages and thought 
in Japan from 1532 to 1867 and contain much valuable biographical, biblio- 
graphical and historical information on the infiltration of European civiliza- 
tion into Japan. Although the present translation covers only the eighteenth 
century, both the specialist as well as the general reader will find much of 
interest on the introduction of European, and especially Dutch geographical 

? Curiously enough, however, he was espoused a month later, K‘ang-hsi, 4th year, 9th moon, 


hsin-mao (equivalent to October 16, 1665), to Ho-she-li, grand-daughter of the Manchu regent So-ni 
(d. 1667). See Ch‘ing shih kao, pen-chi, ch. 6, p. 4a. 
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and astronomical knowledge, the development of medicine, mathematics and 
science, and the importance of early Russian contacts. 
. To take a few examples, in 1778 Miura Baien, a physician, travelled to 

Nagasaki where he learned that the Copernican theory had been proclaimed 
for a hundred (sic) years, though he was not convinced of its truth (p. 70). 
Some twenty years later, Shiba Kokan copied and engraved on copper, illus- 
trations of heaven and earth which represented the true global shape of the 
sun, moon and earth. Other publications on geography with elaborate maps 
followed and by 1800 an official survey of the east coast of Ezo had begun. 

The work also notes many interesting developments in the technical field. 
In 1764 Hiraga Gennai made asbestos paper for the first time. By 1787 a 
translation had been made of books which described how the speed and 
course of a projectile should be calculated and shortly thereafter numerous 
volumes on ballistics were written. Under the year 1789 the following inter- 
esting entry is recorded: ‘A Dutch merchant who had done business in 
Nagasaki presented to the bugy6 a drawing of a balloon. A skilful workman 
in Europe is said to have constructed a new ship that could sail in the air...” 
(p. 89). 

This translation of Otsuki’s chronology is especially useful for the biblio- 
graphical material it contains. In many cases either excerpts are taken from 
the preface of the work cited or information is given concerning the author 
and his reasons for writing his book. For example, under the date of 1795 is 
given Shuto hitsujun ben 8&4 i243 (Discussion on the necessity of sub- 
mission to vaccination) by Ogata Shunsaku #§4##§. The chronology 
continues with the comment that Ogata had learned of vaccination from China 
and when a small-pox epidemic came to his village, he experimented success- 
fully with a powder made from the scab of a small-pox as a vaccine and wrote 
of his experiences in this book (p. 108). 

To many readers Dr. Krieger’s translation will be a disappointment be- 
cause he has published material from the chronology only for the eighteenth 
century, while others will object to the mere translation of the information 
presented by Otsuki without an evaluation of its worth, or any attempt on the 
part of the translator to delete either repetitious material or information al- 
ready easily available in English. It is confusing to have both the titles of 
works and personal names in italics, and the use of different names for the 
same person is regrettable as for Aoki Kony3 (p. 35). The enigmatic phrase, 
‘‘a remuneration of 10 man’’ (p. 30) can only be clarified by a reference to the 
Japanese text which makes it clear that this means ‘‘a remuneration of rice 
sufficient to support ten men.’”’ The work has several careless mistakes. 
Among these are the following: the last word in the title Rydchi-shinan-koken 
(p. 27) should be written kohen and it appears in Kokusho kaidai on p. 2021 not 
p. 2051. Li swen (p. 27) should read Li swan. The period Horeki (1751-63) is 
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often mistakenly written Héryaku as on p. 43; shomutsu should read sho- 
motsu (p. 53); Tanuma did not come to ruin until 1784 (p. 60); and envoys 
of the government were sent to Matsumae not Nemuro (p. 97). From the fact 
that the work was published in Holland in the middle of 1940 and from 
a guarded statement in the preface, it is obvious that Dr. Krieger completed 
this portion of his studies under the most trying circumstances. It is to be 
hoped that the remainder of Dr. Krieger’s translation of this chronology will 
be published in the future, to which even more supplementary notes might be 
added, and that he will then compile an index for the complete work which 
will make it more useful. 
Columbia University Hucu Borton 


Kirishitan bunko ¥& #\3I¥3C i: A manual of books and documents on the early 
Christian missions in Japan. By Jonannes Lavres, S.J. Tokyo: Sophia 
University Press, 1940. xviii, 346 p. $4.50. [A photographic reprint in 
1941 contains a 46 page supplement of newly discovered material.] 


According to the explanation of the author in the foreword, “‘Kirishitan 
bunko is a bibliography of Kirishitan literature, i.e., of documents (books, 
articles, manuscripts) relating to the Christian missions from their begin- 
nings to the first years after the reopening of Japan to foreign intercourse.” 
The work is divided into three parts: ““The ancient Japanese mission press,” 
“European works on the early missions in Japan,” ‘““The mission press of the 


period of the restoration of the Catholic missions.” 

Since the publication of Sir Ernest Satow’s monograph, The Jesuit mission 
press in Japan, in 1888, numerous new findings regarding the early press have 
been made and brought to the notice of scholars in various historical periodi- 
cals. But the present work in English is the first to correlate all of the rich 
material into a systematic exposition. It is the most complete treatment in 
any language and is especially valuable because of the copious notes and ref- 
erences. Part II does not claim the same completeness. It lists only those 
books and documents which are actually in Japan. Since there are larger 
bibliographies available, such as Cordier, Streit, Nachod, and Sommervogel, 
this limitation is rather welcome, because the author thus succeeds in com- 
pressing into a handy and not too expensive manual all the bibliographical 
information which any student of the Christian era will need. Part III, 
which again is more in the nature of a general bibliography, is concerned 
only with the works published between 1865 and 1880, since this period alone 
belongs to the Kirishitan era properly so called. This part will claim special 
attention, because no exhaustive survey of the literature of this period has 
ever before been attempted. 

The work recommends itself for the reliable information supplied and the 
comprehensive, though very compact, treatment of a difficult task. The 
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eighty-one facsimile reproductions, mostly title-pages of the more ancient 
and rare works, enhance the value of the manual considerably. 
St. Louis University Gustav Voss, S.J. 


British admirals and Chinese pirates, 1832-1869. By Grace Fox. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1940. xiv, 227 p. 12/6. 


This interesting study deals with British naval policy in the China seas 
and the part taken by the British navy in the suppression of piracy along the 
China coast. Both of these subjects, however, are studied primarily with the 
object of illustrating to what extent the Admiralty influenced British foreign 
policy toward China from 1832 to 1869. The work represents a great deal 
of diligent research and painstaking scholarship and is reliable and accurate 
throughout. The chief sources are the manuscript records of the Admiralty 
as found in the Admiralty Record Office and the Public Record Office. 
These have been supplemented by foreign and colonial office papers, the 
Russell papers, the Jardine, Matheson papers, Queen Victoria’s correspond- 
ence, printed Parliamentary Papers, original memoirs, journals and corre- 
spondence, and a mass of secondary works. 

Three of the eight chapters present essential background material. The 
first chapter gives a clear picture of the Admiralty and the important changes 
in its organization between 1830 and 1870, directed toward greater centrali- 
zation and efficiency. The subserviency of the navy to the general objectives 
of the civilian government is clearly brought out, and French competition is 
presented as the major factor in forcing the transformation of the navy from 
a collection of wooden sailing vessels in 1832 to a formidable force of steam 
driven armoured ships in 1869. Chapter two gives the experience of British 
war vessels in China prior to 1834 and shows how the abolition of the East 
India Company’s monopoly of the China trade and subsequent commercial 
developments transformed the China station into one of the most important 
and difficult commands of the royal navy. In the fourth chapter the back- 
ground of piracy on the China coast is discussed, and the exploits of Koxinga 
(Cheng Ch‘eng-kung) in the 1650’s and of the Ladrone pirates of the early 
nineteenth century are chiefly featured. 

In the third chapter naval policy in the China seas, as outlined in the 
standing orders and instructions, is analyzed, and chapters five through 
seven deal with the actual program for the suppression of piracy as it ad- 
vanced from a faltering and sporadic procedure in 1834 to an international 
program under British leadership in the 1860’s. From the documents pre- 
sented it is abundantly clear that Britain’s interest in China was commercial 
and not territorial. Instructions to naval commanders directed them to avoid 
offending the Chinese and to take action within Chinese waters only upon the 
request of British diplomatic and consular officials. These in turn generally 
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hesitated to order action against pirates for fear of injuring innocent people 
and antagonizing the Chinese unless specifically requested to do so by Chi- 
nese officials, who themselves were unable to cope with the pirates. As a 
result piracy steadily increased during the period of the Arrow war and the 
T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion and was greatly aided by the ease with which Hongkong 
could be used as a base of supply. Only after 1860 did a successful coopera- 
tive system gradually appear. This involved effective control of vessels at 
Hongkong so that it could not be used as a supply base; the registration of 
Chinese vessels by the governor-general at Canton and their control through 
a system of mutual responsibility; the establishment of a small fleet of armed 
Chinese cruisers, and the cooperation of this fleet with British and other 
foreign war vessels against pirates. 

After considering the mass of assembled documentary evidence one is 
ready to conclude with the author that the Admiralty played a passive role in 
the formulation of policies toward China. The initiative lay with the foreign 
and colonial offices, the Admiralty seeking to adjust these policies to the 
realities of the situation. It is also evident that most British officials and naval 
officers encouraged self-help on the part of the Chinese, and that in the end 
this policy bore fruit because the bulk of the piracy suppression was actually 
done by the Chinese. 

In general the style is direct and straightforward but occasionally too much 
complicated legal phraseology has been allowed to creep in (pp. 114-17). 
There is a useful map, several illustrations, a number of appendices, a valu- 
able classified bibliography and an excellent index. Only a few minor mis- 
takes and typographical errors are to be noted. French as well as British war 
vessels had been in Chinese waters before 1820 (p. 27), and on page 79 the 
name should be spelled Swisher, not Suisher. One wishes that greater effort 
had been made to identify and properly romanize the names of Chinese pirates 
and officials. The work is admittedly only a presentation of the problem of 
Chinese piracy as revealed in the British documents, and one hopes that some- 
one will soon come forward to do as effective and reliable a job with the 
Chinese sources in so far as they may exist or are available. 

Wayne University Earv H. Pritcuarp 


A syllabus of the history of Chinese civilization and culture. By L. CARRINGTON 
GoopricH AND Henry C. Fenn. 3rd ed. New York: China Society of 
America, 1941. 56 p. $.75. 

A selected list of books and articles on Japan. Compiled by Hucu Borton, 
SERGE ExissEEFF, Epwin O. ReiscHauer. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1940. x, 142 p. $1.00. 

The valuable syllabus by Goodrich and Fenn divides Chinese history into 

a number of periods with topics for each period. Under each topic is given the 
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latest and best bibliographical references. At the end is a further bibliography 
of books and journals, and there are a number of useful maps and charts. It 
is especially recommended to teachers who are organizing a course dealing 
with Chinese history and culture and as a guide to those whose library facili- 
ties are limited. 

The selected and descriptive bibliography by Borton, Elisséeff and Rei- 
schauer provides the student of Japan with a much needed guide to the best 
available materials in English, French and German. In general, it does for 
Japan what Charles S. Gardner’s Union list of selected Western books on China 
in American libraries (2nd ed. Washington: ACLS, 1938), has done for China, 
and all students of the Far East are much indebted to the compilers and to the 
American Council of Learned Societies for making these guides available. 
The book under consideration contains 865 titles classified under the follow- 
ing headings: bibliographies, reference works, periodicals, geography, his- 
tory, economics, government and politics, sociology and ethnology, educa- 
tion and journalism, mythology, religion and philosophy, language, literature, 


art. There is an author and title index. 
E.H.P. 


“On the Ch‘ing tributary system.” By J. K. Farrsank ANp S. Y. TENG. 
Cambridge: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1941. (Reprint from the Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies Vol. 6, June, 1941, 135-246). 


The monograph by Fairbank and Teng, is the most thorough study of 


traditional Chinese conceptions and practices of international relations that 
has appeared for a long time. This study, plus Fairbank’s article on the 
tributary system appearing in this number of the QuarTERLY, provide the 
most systematic exposition of the actual operation of the Chinese theory of a 
world society based upon the cultural dominance of China yet to appear in 
English.t They should be on the must list of those Westerners who seek to 
really understand the difficulties which arose when China and the West 
first came into extensive contact in the nineteenth century. The work is based 
upon a careful study of the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien (Collected administrative 
statutes of the Ch‘ing dynasty) and other pertinent sources, and a large per- 
centage of the text consists of translated materials. 

Chinese traditional foreign policy was expressed in the relationship be- 
tween suzerain and vassal (patron and protégé), and actual intercourse was 
carried on by means of tribute-bearing missions. After a minimum amount of 
general and theoretical explanation supported by quotations from Chinese 

1 Further unpublished studies along something of the same line are Djang Chu’s The Chinese 
suzerainty (unpublished, Johns Hopkins University, 1935) and M. F. Nelson’s The international 
status of Korea, 1876-1910 (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1939), parts one 


and two dealing with “The international society of Confucian monarchies” and “Korea in con- 
flicting societies of nations.” 
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texts, the authors plunge into the actual working of the tributary system as 
revealed in the official regulations. The machinery for dealing with tributary 
people is outlined, and the regulations relating to their treatment are given in 
detail. There is ample discussion of how the Chinese tried to fit trade and 
intercourse with Western nations (with their contrasting concept of inter- 
national diplomacy based upon relations among equal sovereign states) into 
the tributary system. Detailed lists of tributaries and foreign embassies dur- 
ing the Ming and Ch‘ing periods are given, and there is an excellent descrip- 
tive bibliography of pertinent Chinese works. It should point the way to the 
numerous similar studies that must be made if Westerners are ever really 
going to be able to write a satisfactory history of Chinese civilization. 
Wayne University Ear H. Pritrcuarp 


United States policy toward China. By Paut Hissert Crype. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1940. xvi, 321 p. $3.50. 


This group of 117 documents was collected to provide some of “‘the more 
obvious official records on the policy of the United States in China.” It is 
designed especially for the use of students and teachers in colleges lacking 
reading materials in sources. The compiler does not claim to present “a com- 
plete picture of American relations with China’; he seeks to enable the 
reader to have “ready access to important treaty texts and exchange of 
notes; to provide him with textual examples of Instructions sent to United 
States Ministers in China, and likewise to provide him with some significant 
examples of despatches from the Ministers to the State Department touching 
significant phases of policy and the conditions in which policy was to be ap- 
plied.” The book is dedicated to Dr. Hu Shih, China’s scholar and ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who wrote the title in Chinese translation. 

The documents are arranged chronologically, but’ some ‘‘for obvious rea- 
sons” are grouped topically. The book is divided into forty-six chapters with 
from one to ten documents in each. There are two appendices: one is a use- 
ful list of United States Presidents, Secretaries of State (including ad interim 
appointments) and American diplomatic representatives in China, 1839- 
1939; the other contains extracts form a previously unpublished report of the 
late Judge Linebarger on ““The church and American policy in China’’ pre- 
sented on February 15, 1934, to the National government of China in his 
capacity as legal adviser. With this exception, all of the documents are from 
previously published accounts, mostly official, though a few are from second- 
ary works. The source of each is given in a footnote. Approximately half 
of the collection covers the period since 1900. 

Some chapter headings indicate outstanding problems in American policy, 
as for example “Controlling Chinese immigration, 1880-1894,” ““The Open 
Door policy, 1899-1902,” “The financial policy of the United States in 
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China, 1913.’ Others, such as ““T'sang Kwoh Fan on China’s foreign policy, 
1867-1868” and ‘Political destinies controlled by the stars, 1882-1884,” 
reveal internal conflicts in China over foreign policy. Each of these two chap- 
ters contains a memorial written by a Chinese official to the throne, as they 
were translated and transmitted to the Secretary of State. Still other chap- 
ters, for instance the one entitled ““The Open Door principle versus ‘special 
relations’ and ‘special interests,’ 1915-1919,” are concerned with relations 
between the United States and Japan when conflicts arose over the policy to 
be followed by each toward China. The last chapter, “United States policy 
since the outbreak of the undeclared war, 1937-1939,” consists entirely of 
United States notes to Japan. These documents are especially valuable for 
those who want to understand present day American-Japanese relations. 
Professor Clyde has limited his editorial comments to brief chapter intro- 
ductions. As the book is not intended to give a complete picture of Sino- 
American relations, the reader will need to refer to a standard text for the 
narrative, but this collection will bring into focus some of the commercial 
and cultural factors which have affected American official policy toward 
China. The book should fill a need in an increasing number of colleges which 
are faced with the growing interest of their students in the Far East. 
Macalester College Hersert J. Woop 


American policy in the Far East, 1931-1940. By T. A. Bisson. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xii, 162 p. $1.25. 


The student or the general reader who desires a detailed yet compact ac- 
count of official American policy in the Far East from the so-called Manchu- 
rian incident of September, 1931, to the expiration in January, 1940, of the 
American-Japanese commercial treaty, will find that Mr. Bisson’s study 
answers this need. 

Following a brief introduction, the subject is treated under the following 
chapters: the Manchurian crisis, 1931-33; Japanese pressure on resurgent 
China, 1933-37; the collapse of naval limitation; Japanese-American trade 
friction, 1933-36; the Philippine Commonwealth; the Sino-Japanese war, 
1937-39; the American interest in the Far Eastern crisis; and finally, expira- 


-tion of the trade treaty. In addition to copious quotations in the text from off- 


cial pronouncements on policy, the volume contains in an appendix some forty 
pages of documents. 

So far as the detailed historical narrative of official policy (1931-40) is 
concerned, Mr. Bisson’s treatment leaves little to be desired. It is presented 
clearly and ably. Exception may be taken, however, to some points in the 
author’s interpretation. To the reviewer, the analysis of the so-called Open 
Door policy (pp. 5-6 and 8) does not appear to be sound. The Hay doctrine 
(1899) was a policy which, so far as application is concerned, revealed the 
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inherent weakness and not the strength of the American position from 1900 
to 1922. Specifically the United States was asking the impossible—equal 
opportunity in a China already committed to a policy permitting spheres of 
influence. The two were irreconcilable—wherever spheres of influence have 
flourished in China, the American Open Door policy has received only lip 
service. Mr. Bisson might well have stressed the fact that when the United 
States failed at the beginning of this century to break the spheres of influ- 
ence, it lost the only opportunity it was to enjoy during the next twenty 
years to establish a real Open Door policy in China. Only in the light of this 
significant fact can the vicissitudes of American Far Eastern policy since the 
days of John Hay be understood. 

The conclusion that “the United States was ‘extraordinarily successful in 
attaining its general aims’’ in the years immediately preceding and following 
the Russo-Japanese War (p. 10) does not appear to be justified. On the con- 
trary it was in this period that Japan and Russia, citing American dollar diplo- 
macy as their pretext, signed the secret treaties of 1907 and 1910 strengthen- 
ing their respective Manchurian spheres, thus destroying further any hope of 
a real Open Door in that part of China. 

In his concluding chapter on “The American interest in the Far Eastern 
crisis,’ Mr. Bisson argues vigorously that the American stake in the Far 
East is real and vital. This conclusion, if based on the record of official 
American policy covering the years 1900-1940, may be open to question. 
Actually the United States in the Far East has been given largely to a diplo- 
macy of declaration rather than to a diplomacy of action. This, it would 
appear, is due to the fact that American public opinion did not conceive 
Far Eastern interests as vital. Historically, in the period covered by this vol- 
ume, there is little evidence that the American people have ever been willing 
to face war on a Far Eastern issue alone. 

In his concluding paragraph, however (p. 98), Mr. Bisson suggests, though 

he does not develop, the more substantial basis on which the American people 
have accepted with one mind war in the Far East. 
It could hardly be maintained that the security of the United States would remain 
unaffected by a complete success of aggression, both in Europe and Asia. The 
political interest of the United States in the Far Eastern conflict is, in fact, part and 
parcel of its general interest in the maintenance of world stability and peace. 


A 1941 edition of this book has just appeared in which Miriam S. Farley 


adds a chapter bringing the account of events up to date. 
Duke University Paut H. Crype 


The United States and Japan’ s new order. By Witu1aM C. Jounstone. Revised 
and enlarged edition. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 


1941. xii, 392 p. $3.00. 
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The United States government should hold to its traditional objectives 
in China as ultimate goals. In the immediate future, however, it should take 
definite steps to prevent the establishment of a Japanese order in Eastern Asia, 
the benefits of which will accrue chiefly to Japan. In the accomplishment of 
this immediate goal Japan should be informed, so clearly that she cannot pos- 
sibly fail to understand, that the United States government is determined to 
prevent the establishment of this new order, but that at the same time it is 
willing to negotiate a new and comprehensive settlement of Far Eastern 
problems on a basis of equality with Japan and other states concerned. Such 
is the recommendation of policy presented in this clearly written, logical and 
fair treatment of the relations of the United States to developments in the Far 
Fast. 

In order to arrive at a definite and defensible policy for the United States 
in the Far East under existing circumstances, the author considers the Chi- 
nese-Japanese war from three points of view: its effect on American rights 
in China, American interests in China, and American policy in the Far East. 
The analysis and synthesis in the treatment of these questions is excellent. 
The Japanese points of view are presented with respect. The attitude that 
Japanese policy in the Far East is not worth a sincere effort to understand 
and evaluate is nowhere in evidence. Care in the presentation of extensive 
factual material, fairness in the statement of positions, restraint in passing 
judgment, yet arrival at a definite recommendation of policy characterize 
this noteworthy book. 

A substantial section is devoted te an examination of the legal basis for 
American rights in China. From American treaties with China since 1844 
and American treaties with other powers respecting China, particularly the 
Washington Conference treaties, the United States derives a multitude of 
rights. The author makes it very clear that as a consequence of the Chinese- 
Japanese War and Japanese policy connected therewith, the exercise of these 
legal rights has been substantially restricted. Moreover, the trend in Japanese 
policy indicates that these rights will be increasingly encroached upon in 
the degree to which Japan succeeds in the accomplishment of her aims. It is 
on the basis of these treaty rights accumulated throughout the past century 
that the United States government continues to insist that Japan shall modify 
its policy in China. 

Treaty rights are in general concrete and violations of them are rather 
easily demonstrated. A nation’s interests in a foreign area, however, are not 
so easily evaluated. The matter of future possibilities is often as important 
as present realities. American interests in China are listed as trade, business 
investments, holdings of Chinese governmental obligations and non-commer- 
cial enterprises. The smallness of our trade and business investments in 
China in proportion to our total foreign trade and total business investments 
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abroad is noted. The interesting point is made that the Chinese-Japanese war 
has not as yet seriously affected the total American trade with China. This 
is of course not due to Japanese intent, but to other factors. The war in 
Europe, increase in demand from free China, and Japan’s own needs are the 
major factors. The maintenance of these interests alone, important as they 
may be, are not necessarily identical with the interest of the nation, and the 
writer emphasizes the frequent assertions by our Secretary of State that the 
United States regards the maintenance of the principles, “order under law” 
and change through “peaceful processes”’ in this area as the true national in- 
terest. In view of the fact that our government has already indicated its will- 
ingness to renounce many of its special privileges in China, thus eliminating 
in part the legal basis for our rights, the Japanese violation of which we 
regularly protest, it is well to emphasize these larger principles upon which 
the nation may rest its diplomacy and its case if diplomacy fails. This is a 
good antidote to the view that our primary interests in the Far East are nec- 
essarily the maintenance of our own treaty rights as such and protection of 
the lives and property of American citizens in China. 

Some of the more interesting points in an immediate policy for the United 
States in the Far Eastern area as recommended by the author are the follow- 
ing: the strengthening of our political and economic ties with Australia and 
New Zealand, the development of contacts with India as a potentially signifi- 
cant economic and democratic area, and the protection of our investment in 
democracy in the Philippines. It is made clear that the future development of 
the Far East should be in harmony with principles regarded as vital to the 
American national interest. While it is frequently stressed that this should be 
done if possible in collaboration with Japan as an equal, yet should that fail, 
he recognizes that force must remain the final arbiter. 

Michigan State College, November, 1941 Wa ter R. FEE 


America and Japan. Edited by Witutam P. Mappox. Philadelphia, 1941. 

247 p. $2.00. 

The May, 1941, issue of the Annals of the American academy of political 
and social science (vol. 215), edited by William P. Maddox, is devoted to a 
timely analysis of American-Japanese relations. The twenty-eight articles, 
every one of which was written by a person of special competence, constitute 
a succinct analysis of the Far Eastern situation as it existed in February, 
1941, and the editor must be congratulated both upon the general plan of the 
volume and upon the manner in which it has been executed. Nine articles are 
devoted to an analysis of the bases of Japan’s East Asiatic policies, seven deal 
with factors affecting America’s Far Eastern policies and two study the 
problem of cultural divergence. All of these articles provide basic factual 
background material which will retain its validity for some time. Of the 
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remaining articles seven discuss the latest phase in American-Japanese rela- 
tions, and three explore the immediate future without finding any real hope 
for a happy solution of American-Japanese differences. The volume also 
has a large number of reviews, a number of which deal with the Far East. 

The total impression left with the reader is one of complete divergence be- 
tween present Japanese and American attitudes, aims and interests. The four 
articles by Japanese (which the reviewer thinks faithfully reflect opinion in 
Japan) only tend to strengthen this feeling of incompatibility, representing, 
as they do, Japan’s determination to carve out a greater East Asiatic bloc 
completely under its domination, to continue its Axis alliance, to maintain 
and expand a totalitarian economy, and to pursue the southward push. The 
future belongs to the strong, and Japan is strong and vigorous, say these writ- 
ers. America must make all of the concessions. “The only hope of peace 
preservation lies in the possibility that the American government will change 
its policy toward the Far East” (p. 177). Such an attitude on the part of Japan 
leaves little room at present for the “good neighbor” policy which Professor 
Maddox, in his introduction, hopes ultimately will emerge to regulate rela- 
tions betweer Japan and the United States. 

The articles by Dr. Penrose on the economic situation of Japan and by 
Professor Colegrove on militarism in Japan discuss the fundamental bases for 
Japan’s aggressive policies. Overpopulation plus limited economic resources 
provide the background which aggressive military factions have exploited 
to achieve their present domination of the government. They argue that the 
economic problem can be solved only by forceful expansion, but Dr. Penrose 
accurately points out that in reality such a policy runs counter to the real 
economic necessities of Japan. Other articles in the first section elaborate the 
various programs pursued in carrying out the expansion policy. Kurt Bloch 
emphasizes the weaknesses and difficulties in the growing totalitarian war 
economy, while Iwao Ayusawa finds strength and power in the regimented 
economy. Mrs. Schumpeter is also inclined to see a considerable degree of 
success in the yen-bloc economy. Professor Linebarger discusses the 
Japanese failure to liquidate successfully the “China incident” through the 
establishment of puppet governments in China, while Jack Shepherd outlines 
the economic and political characteristics of Japan’s southern advance. Shin- 
goro Takaishi gives the Japanese conception of a Pan-Asiatic union, and Dr. 
Dennett concludes by pointing out the basic differences between the Ameri- 
can Monroe Doctrine and the specious claim of Japanese apologists that their 
government is pursuing a parallel policy in East Asia. 

The factors which affect America’s Far Eastern policies are very well 
treated and include our idealistic and realistic interest in preserving the integ- 
rity of China which is discussed by Professor Clyde; our interest in an inter- 
national order dominated by law rather than force, ably presented by William 
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C. Johnstone; our dependence on certain raw materials produced in the Far 
East, discussed by W. F. Christians and Otis P. Starkey; our trade, analyzed 
by W. W. Lockwood; and our interest in the Philippines, discussed by Paul 
V. McNutt and Joseph P. Hayden in separate articles. This section closes 
with an analysis of the changing power relationships in the Pacific area by 
Harold Sprout. 

The two articles dealing with cultural divergencies by Bruno Lasker and 
Galen M. Fisher both plead for greater study of Oriental cultures in Ameri- 
can schools, a position which the reviewer is glad to endorse provided it is 
not accompanied by a naive assumption that this will automatically promote 
better relations. The present difficulties between the two countries are not 
mainly the result of cultural misunderstandings that knowledge will eradi- 
cate but of a fundamental clash between certain cultural concepts and conse- 
quently of national interests. As long as brute force remains in a dominant 
position in the Japanese cultural complex really good relations with America 
cannot exist. 

The papers covering the most recent phase of American-Japanese relations 
all present useful material, but they can be passed over because events have 
marched rapidly ahead of them. One may, however, express appreciation of 
the accurate prediction of Robert A. Smith, that the triple-axis pact has guar- 
anteed that American policy will be “no appeasement in the Pacific’. 

In the closing articles, which deal with the immediate future, Commander 
Bryant paints an accurate picture of the many factors involved in a conflict 
between Japan and the United States, Mr. Takagaki bluntly tells us that if 
we wish to avoid war we must fall in line with Japan’s conceptions as to how 
Eastern Asia is to be run, and Professor Griswold predicts that an “‘unde- 
clared peace’ between the two countries is the most that can be expected. 

Wayne University, November, 1941 Ear H. PrircuHarp 


The American empire. By Wit.iaM Haas and others. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. xii, 408 p. $4.00. 


This work has special reference to those areas politically under the con- 
trol of the United States but whose people have not acquired the status of 
complete American citizenship. Incidentally they constitute “‘out-posts” of 
influence and defense for this country in the Caribbean and the Pacific. In 
the former region the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Panama Canal 
Zone are located; while Alaska, the Hawaiian and other American island 
possessions in the mid-Pacific, and the Philippine archipelago constitute our 
“Pacific empire.”’ In the work under review each one of these outlying terri- 
tories is treated by a university-trained expert who either has lived or is still 
living in the area with which he deals or has gathered his material on per- 
sonal visits. The American empire has avoided entirely the defects of lack of 
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coordination which are only too often characteristic of works of collective 
authorship. This result has been achieved through the careful editorial work 
of Professor William Haas, the comprehensive historical background ma- 
terial provided by Professor Isaac C. Cox in the opening chapter, and the 
interpretative summary in the concluding chapter. 

The point of view of the book is that of the geographer. Its purpose is to 
afford the reading public the opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
the economic inheritance they have in the borderlands of their country. A 
knowledge of this inheritance becomes significant when it is realized that, 
in the case of the further involvement of the United States in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific, these out-posts may be the first points of contact with an- 
tagonistic forces. 

In the case of our possessions bordering on the Caribbean, the policy 
hitherto pursued by the United States has not been productive of the best 
results. Though much money has been spent upon their development, there 
seems to be little prospect of their becoming self-sufficient. This absence of 
economic independence is apparently due either to the lack of marketable 
natural resources or to the lack of careful study of such resources with a view 
to adapting them to the demands of world commerce. One result of this 
policy, or lack of policy, is the very evident discontent with American rule 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Since we must continue to hold these 
areas as links in our chain of defense in the Caribbean, we must develop “‘a 
more sympathetic understanding of local points of view” with “less thought 
of continental interests”’. 

In the Pacific, the United States has apparently done a better job. Not only 
has American capital and technical skill developed the natural resources in 
Alaska and on the American-controlled Pacific islands, but a fusion of the 
polyglot populations of the island areas appears to be taking place. The ideals 
of this developing culture are distinctly American. Although much has been 
done to increase the wealth of our possessions in the Pacific, increase their 
standards of living, and develop their resources, these possessions are still 
economically dependent upon the United States and could not maintain them- 
selves as independent political units if the control of this country were with- 
drawn. In the present state of world unrest, these out-posts must be held by 
the United States as essential air and naval bases for an indefinite period. 

For some time great tension has existed in Japanese-American relations. 
The pressure being exerted by the Alaskan fishing industry to extend jurisdic- 
tion of United States to waters adjacent to the Alaskan coast in order to 
restrain the activities of Japanese salmon fishermen is symptomatic of that 
tension. Of like import is the notice of the Japanese government, issued in 
1940, that it will not renew the international agreement for the protection 
of the fur seals of the Pacific upon its expiration in 1941. Another source of 
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friction between the United States and Japan is the existence of a Japanese 
community of some 18,000 individuals in the province of Davao, Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands, where the Japanese language is used in schools, stores, 
banks, and newspapers. This “Japanese” province is connected with Yoko- 
hama by a regular Japanese steamship line carrying Japanese products. 

The question of Philippine independence is a very critical one as far as the 
future interests of Americans and Filipinos are concerned. If the Philippines 
are left to shift absolutely for themselves, upon the attainment of political 
and economic independence on July 4, 1946, they will be doomed either to 
“outside attack and subjugation’”’ or to “economic penetration”’ by outside 
forces. This eventually may be averted only by a continued exercise of “‘the 
spirit of co-operation (on the part of the United States) which has character- 
ized the past.” 

To the reader who desires information which will enable him to form intel- 
ligent judgments on future developments in American policy in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific, we recommend The American empire. 

Wayne University, November, 1941 

























JosepH P. SELDEN 






Industrial Japan: Aspects of recent economic changes as viewed by Japanese writers. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. x, 230 p. $2.00. 


This work contains a series of twenty articles which appeared originally 
in Japanese journals or newspaper supplements of semi-popular character. 
They have been selected and translated, sometimes in abridged form by 
members of the research staff of the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. This volume is concerned with recent industrial changes such as 
the rapid expansion of the heavy industries for purposes of national defense, 
the role of Manchoukuo and North China in the East Asia economic bloc, | 
the problem of providing capital and materials for the development of these 
regions, and the consequent vastly increased control by the government over 
foreign trade, raw materials, prices, consumption and investment. This vol- 
ume is to be followed by a second collection of translations dealing more 
particularly with Japanese economic policies and problems in Manchoukuo 
and North China. 

Unfortunately most of the articles date from the early months of the war 
before the problems had become really pressing and before the control meas- 
ures had been extended to every phase of economic life. Of the twenty 
articles, eight were published on or before April 1, 1938, and only three after 
June, 1939. Partly for this reason and partly because the articles were written 
for popular consumption they are primarily descriptive rather than analytical 
and cover the situation just before or in the first year of the “China Incident’. 
There is no profound critical appraisal of the problems raised by Japan’s 
efforts to conquer a sphere of influence in the Far East and to develop mar- 
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kets, sources of raw materials, and heavy industries all at the same time. 

The articles are of interest because they show what Japanese were thinking 
and writing for home consumption in the early days of the war. There is 
almost unanimous agreement as to the necessity for drastic and comprehen- 
sive government planning and control. Writers with both “‘leftist’’ and 
“rightist” leanings view this change with approval for entirely different 
reasons. Both groups look forward to the steady decline of liberal capitalism 
and free enterprise, as do substantial groups in all industrial countries. 

The most significant article, perhaps, is one by Shintaro Ryu, an able Jap- 
anese journalist with leftist sympathies, who explains that the “‘new order” 
in Japan must not copy Nazi and Fascist experiments but must be developed 
to meet Japanese needs. He summarizes his views as follows: 

If this is the means by which the present national crisis is to be solved finally and 
an entirely new order and system established, the whole nation must free itself of all 
its old conventionalism and must cooperate in the creative work that lies before it. 
Unless a national attitude of active cooperation is fostered for the creation of such 
a new system, all efforts for reorganization will be doomed to failure. The current 
national movement, which has already brought into being a number of patriotic 
workers’ and farmers’ boxlies in many fields of economic life, is significantly sug- 
gestive of the nation’s attitude toward a new national cooperative system. The task, 
however, has been only begun, and a great problem remains to be tackled in the 
future: the final objective should be different from either the Labor Front of Ger- 
many or the Corporations of Italy; it should be a national organization that is 
uniquely Japanese. Without such an organization, neither the successful functioning 
of a new controlled economic system nor its culmination in the perfection of a 
national cooperative body may be expected. The present war has already demanded 
no small sacrifice from the nation, but it has supplied a new objective—the establish- 
ment of a new order in East Asia—and has ushered in a new mode of life for Japan 
(p. 35). 

Cambridge, Mass. E.izaABETH Boopy SCHUMPETER 


The Chinese in Thailand. By KENNETH Perry Lanpon. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. xii, 310 p. $2.50. An IPR book. 


Dr. Landon has written an excellent account of the Chinese community 
in one of its principal overseas strongholds. This book forms a complemen- 
tary study to that of Ta Chen on the emigrant communities of Southern 
China. It is also a supplementary volume to his own Siam in transition, which 
appeared 2 years ago and which analyzed the political and cultural trends of 
Thailand since the advent of the constitutional regime in 1932. 

The social, economic and legal status which the Chinese have acquired in 
Thailand is reproduced in large measure wherever the Chinese have migrated 
throughout southeast Asia. Everywhere they have ‘come to occupy the 
middle position in the economy of the land of their adoption, arriving in the 
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country as laborers and rising through various stages of the merchant class 
to become in many instances the financiers of large scale enterprises. Until 
recent years, although they touched on the indigenous and European popula- 
tions at both ends of the economic gamut, they competed little with either and 
were regarded by both as an indispensable if transient part of the national 
life. If they were sometimes a turbulent element and prone to certain vices, 
they were also the most industrious part of the body economic, and their 
violence affected almost exclusively their expatriated fellow-countrymen. 
The rise of political consciousness on the part of overseas Chinese dated 
from the revolution of 1912 in China and antedated the active expression of 
Thai nationalism. Not that the most politically-minded among the immigrant 
Chinese have ever cherished aspirations for political office in the local gov- 
ernment, but they have expressed themselves in ways which Thai nationalists 
increasingly find detrimental to their own progress as a nation. The influx of 
Chinese women immigrants and the growth of Chinese schools in Thailand, 
dating from the first world war period, has caused them to be regarded as an 


ever more “unassimilable lump.’”’ And when the expression of their patriotism 


took the form of violent anti-Japanese boycotts and aggressive campaigns for 
relief funds it focussed Thai opinion on the parasitic drain which their re- 
mittances to China represented on Thailand’s resources. The Thais began to 
resent their own commercial ineptitude and found the Chinese middleman 
the perfect scapegoat. Without diplomatic representation in the country, this 
minority which was so powerful economically had no political weapons with 
which to defend its position. It came about, therefore, during the past eight 
years that the Chinese have been progressively forced out of commercial and 
industrial occupations, their immigration into Thailand has been restricted 
and their educational system there assailed. They are now faced with the 
alternative of becoming Thais in the fullest sense of the word or of getting 
out of the country. The solvent which Thailand has been to Chinese family 
life had not gone beyond the negative phase of slow disintegration and an even 
slower absorption into the Thai community when the process was abruptly 
reoriented by the efforts of the Thai government to force assimilation upon 
them. 

While no one can fail to sympathize with Thailand’s efforts to preserve 
her national sovereignty which she felt to be threatened by the presence of 
so formidable and alien a minority in her midst, one must also agree with Dr. 
Landon that the cruelty inflicted on the innumerable Chinese who overnight 
have been left without the means of subsistence is not in keeping with the 
Thai tradition of courtesy and compassion. That the Thais have failed to 
win the spontaneous loyalty of an alien minority which is economically their 
masters is perhaps inevitable, but their attempts to assimilate the Chinese 
forcibly, albeit legally, is now being subjected to the play of outside influ- 
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ences and may well be a factor in influencing the outcome of a Japanese 
thrust in this region. Neither side has been wholly without sin since they 
have both followed their group interests rather than that of the nation as an 
integrated whole. 

The picture which Dr. Landon has presented of the evolution of a Chinese 
community in a foreign setting seems at times to be over-loaded with detail, 
but on the whole it is so good a pioneer study in a neglected field that one can 
only hope it will be the forerunner of a series of similar analyses of the Chi- 
nese and other minority communities in southeast Asia. 

New York City VirGINIA THOMPSON 


Japan strikes south. By ANDREW Rotn. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1941. 108 p. $.50. 

This small book maintains the high standard of all the publications of the 
Institute. Here is given in detail the manner in which Indo-China was brought 
under the domination of the Japanese war party. The three main chapters 
consider the story from Munich to the beginning of the war in Europe; the 
period when France was at war between August, 1939 and June, 1940, and 
the isolation of Indo-China from June, 1940 to March, 1941. 

It is evident that this “Balkans of the Far East” is in one of the most 
strategic positions in the world. The measures taken by the Japanese military 
to establish themselves in Indo-China is presented with clarity. The author 
indicates clearly that Japanese control of northern Tongking, not only en- 
ables them to control the Yunnan-Indo-China railway, but makes possible 
an attack from the air on Kunming and the Burma road. Few Westerners 
realize that Indo-China is one of the largest rice-producing centers in the 
East. Rice has been rationed in Japan since February 1, 1941. The French 
colony is capable of becoming the rice-bow] of a Japan at war. Indo-China, 
furthermore, has one of the most perfect natural harbors on the globe, 
Camranh Bay, which is visualized by the Japanese navy as the ideal base from 
which to launch an attack upon the American, British and Dutch strongholds 
in the south. All this is considered with care by Mr. Roth. 

When the inner history of twentieth century imperialism is written, the 
pages in which Mr. Roth describes the relations between Thailand and Indo- 
China will not be insignificant. All the essential details are given in so far as 
they were available in the press. The role of the Japanese in these tense days 
is not neglected, including the dramatic utterances of Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka, who on February 24, 1941, made an appeal to the public opinion 
of the world. He stated that “it has always been my pet theory that Oceania, 
which is 1,200 miles from north to south and 1,000 miles from east to west, 
must be made a place for the Asiatic peoples to migrate. This region has suf- 
ficient natural resources to support 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 people. . . . 
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While it is difficult to conduct actual political affairs according to advocated 
ideals, I believe the white race must cede Oceania to the Asiatics.”” Mr. 
Roth’s account leaves little doubt in the mind of the reader as to whom 
among the Asiatics would garner in the choice first fruits of such a “cession.” 
West Virginia University Tuomas E. Ennis 


The fight for the Pacific. By Mark J. Gayn. New York: William Morrow, 
1941. xii, 378 p. $3.50. 
_ Mr. Gayn is a newspaperman with long experience in Eastern Asia, and 
this volume belongs in the rapidly growing category of journalistic books 
about the Far Eastern crisis. It is not a volume of personal anecdotes, however, 
but rather an attempt at a full length picture of the issues and course of the 
conflict in the Pacific. The author feels that not only China and Japan but all 
the regions of the Pacific area are involved in the struggle, and his book 
covers the territory from Chinese Turkestan to Hawaii and from Siberia to 
the Philippines. The opening chapters consider the recent policies and prac- 
tices of Britain, the Soviet Union, Japan, and the Axis in the Far East. The 
discussion then turns from these active or passive imperialists to the subjects 
of their imperialism, past, present and future. Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, 
Thailand and the Japanese sponsored regimes in Manchuria and China proper 
are dealt with as “Pawns and puppets,”’ while China, the Dutch East Indies, 
Indo-China and the Philippines are treated under the heading of “Prizes.” 
The concluding sections of the book discuss briefly the Far Eastern policy 
of the United States and what might be the strategy of a general war in the 
Pacific involving the United States, the British Empire, and Japan. The nar- 
rative carries down to the beginning of 1941, and some of its assumptions 
and prophecies have already been confounded by the events of that year. 
In style and tone the book is crisp and assured: It is essentially built out 
of newspaper headlines and political dispatches, with little room for depths 
of interpretation and with only a sketchy historical background and that not 
always meticulously accurate. The general line of Mr. Gayn’s politics is 
clear. He assumes that grand scale conflict in the Pacific is inevitable. He 
criticizes British “appeasement’’ of Japan and American dilatoriness for their 
part in bringing Far Eastern difficulties to a critical stage. To him, isolation 
is a myth and Japanese aggression a menace to the democracies. Mr. Gayn’s 
book is one of those timely and competent, but not enduring, volumes which 
an international crisis such as the present one often produces. 
Milwaukee-Downer College MerisetH E. CAMERON 


Cross winds of empire. By Woopsern E. Remincton. New York: John Day, 
1941. 279 p. $3.00. 


The author of Cross winds of empire writes as a “spectator at the coming of 
a new order for greater East Asia’’ (p. 27). He does not examine the factors 
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which operate for and against its coming. There is, for example, no appraisal 
of the China war as one in process which may conceivably not be so de- 
cisively won by Japan as to delay and handicap her expansion farther south. 
Neither is there an appraisal of the strength and weakness of the British 
position vis-a-vis Japan in southeastern Asia. The significance of moves 
taken by the United States in support of China, Britain and the Netherlands 
Indies and consequently against Japan during 1940 and the first months of 
1941 are not considered. Thus, although the concluding chapter is devoted to 
them, the book is not a study of the operation of political forces in Eastern 
Asia. The major part of the discussion is not of empire so much as of the 
possible reaction of the native peoples to the “new order” and its probable 
effects on their lives. Even here it is a more restricted study than the title 
might imply since the author, after a rapid survey of the historical back- 
ground and the demography of Malaysia, concentrates his attention on the 
Philippine Islands and their peoples. 

The Philippine question, to him, is fundamentally a question of peoples 
rather than one of political forms or production and trade figures. Using a 
somewhat impressionistic method he gives a most interesting and illuminat- 
ing view, based on personal observation, of the interests, needs and reactions 
of the several major distinct groups of people living in the Philippine Islands. 
In the process the author not only raises questions but suggests answers in 
relation to the future of the Commonwealth as the cross winds of empire 
continue to blow. One of the major problems perceived is that of the Moro. 
“He acknowledges no law except that Moslem code expounded by his 
Imams and no allegiance except that to his sultan. . . . The Filipino fears the 
Moro and not without reason. He perhaps has made a sincere effort to treat 
him justly—possibly through this very fear. But he has affected no reconcilia- 
tion” (p. 232). One of the important conclusions to ponder is: “‘If the Philip- 
pines are to maintain a truly Malayan civilization and not a culture overlaid 
by that of Japan, their destiny is bound up with those immensely larger por- 
tions of Malaysia which surround the China Sea. . . . They can survive—as 
Malayan people—only through ultimate reunion with the great bulk of the 
race as they were long ago united under the empires of Shri-Visaya and 
Madjapahit”’ (p. 259). 

University of Cincinnati Harotp M. Vinacke 


A post-script to the review of Eloise Talcott Hibbert’s Jesuit adventure in 

China ..., pp. 185-6 above. 

Since writing the above Dr. G. E. Von Grunebaum of the School for 
Iranian Studies has drawn my attention to number 545 of Addison’s The 
spectator published Tuesday, November 25, 1712, which gives both Italian 
and English versions of this extraordinary letter. (See the edition of 1793, 
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vol. VII, pp. 395-400.) It clears up the mystery of authorship. The letter 
is addressed to Clement XI, who was pope in the years 1700-1721. The 
emperor of China calls himself Gionetta the VIIth. The date is “the eighth 
day of the third lunation, and the fourth year of our reign,”’ which corre- 
sponds to April 22, 1665. The style and phraseology are quite un-Manchu 
and un-Chinese. It is also unthinkable for a Catholic to have dictated or even 
forged the letter, for we find the emperor asking for a woman, “‘the darling 
of God’s right eye.”’ In the last paragraph but one the emperor requests the 
services of ‘‘the black sons of Ignatius, and the black and white sons of 
Dominicus.” This too should have made anyone familiar with the K’ang-hsi 
epoch suspicious. There were Jesuits in Peking (unhappily in prison at the 
supposed date of writing), but no Dominicans nearer than Chekiang; later 
on, as is well known, the latter opposed the policy initiated by Father Ricci 
in the Rites controversy. 

This was a literary hoax concocted by Joseph Addison to titillate the 
coffee house wits of London, and to poke fun at some of the pomposities of 
his day. Miss Martha Pike Conant (The Oriental tale in England in the 
eighteenth century, New York, 1908, pp. 170-172) makes the situation plain 


when she describes the letter as ‘“‘a vehicle for satire.” 
L. CarrRINGTON GoopRICH 


Columbia University, January 21, 1942 
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ARNOLD, JuLEAN. “America and a Japanized 
China,” Amerasia, 5 (Sept., 1941), 309-14. 
Paints an unpleasant picture for the U. S. 
with China under Japanese control. 

Bisson, T. A. and FarLey, Miriam S. American 
policy in the Far East, 1931-41. Revised ed. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1941. $1.75. Contains a supplementary chap- 
ter by Miss Farley bringing the original sur- 
vey up-to-date. 

Boarp oF INFORMATION. “Japan and Argentina.” 
Tokyo gazette, 4 (April, 1941), 402-05. A 
brief survey of relations and trade. 

Bocarpus, Emory S. “Current problems of 
Japanese Americans.’ Sociology and social 
research, 25 (July—Aug., 1941), 562-71. 

Brabey, Anita. “Pacific affairs bibliographies. 
No. VIII: Trans-Pacific relations of Latin 
America.”’ PA, 14 (March, 1941), 97-106. 
Valuable bibliography which arranges the 
works discussed into the following groups: 
galleon period; nineteenth century trade; 
twentieth century Pacific contacts; migra- 
tion. 

Bropiz, BERNARD. Sea power in the machine age. 
Princeton: Princeton University press, 1941. 
$3.75. Discussion of the revolutionary change 
in sea power based upon five major technical 
advances: the steam engine, use of iron in- 
stead of wood, use of armor and heavy guns, 
the submarine, aircraft. 

Ciose, Upton. “America takes over the 
Pacific.” American mercury, 53 (Sept., 1941) 
306-10. Argues that the Pacific area will be- 
come an American empire. 

Conpurre, J. B. The reconstruction of world 
trade. New York: W. W. Norton and co., 


1940. Cloth. 8vo. 427p. $3.75. Reviewed in 
PA, 14 (Sept., 1941), 375-80. 

Cummine, Henry H. “Far Eastern omnibus.” 
Virginia quarterly review, 17 (Summer, 1941), 
430-40. Review of 15 recent books on the 
Far East about half of which are from the 
IPR inquiry series. 

DENNETT, TYLER. Americans in Eastern Asia. 
New ed. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1941. 
8vo. $7.50. The new edition of this valuable 
book, which has been out of print for some 
time, will be welcomed by all, but it does 
seem that the publisher might have been more 
reasonable about the price. 

“The Far East in periodical literature.’’ FES, 
10 (1941), 166-68, 178-80, 191-92, 226-28. 
Includes bibliographical articles on ‘‘Indo- 
China, Thailand, Burma and Malaya” by 
Virginia Thompson; “Japan” by E. Jorgen- 
sen; “The Philippines” by Mary Taussig; 
“Netherlands India” by Elien van Zyll de 
Jong. 

Farey, Miran S. “America’s role in the Far 
Eastern crisis.’’ Social education, 5 (April, 
1941), 269-72. Review of recent develop- 
ments. 

Fartey, Miriam S. “‘America maneuvers in 
Asia.” FES, 10 (July 14, 1941), 148-55. 
Summary of recent developments in Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy up to July, 1941. 

Farvey, Miriam S. American Far Eastern policy. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1941. Pamphlet. 15¢. 

Foster, Sir WiLL1AM (ed.). The voyages of Sir 
James Lancaster to Brazil and the East Indies, 
1591-1603. London: Hakluyt society, 1940. 

GreENBERG, Micuak.. Britain in the Far East. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1941. Pamphlet. 15¢. 
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GriswoLp, A. Wuitney. “Perspective on Far 
Eastern policy.” Virginia quarterly review, 17 
(Autumn, 1941), 539-51. A review of Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy under the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Haas, WiviiaM H. and others. The American 
empire: A study of the outlying territories of 
the United States. Chicago: University of 
Chicago press, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. xii, 408p. 
Ill. End-page maps. Index. $4.00. Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Hauser, E. “Singapore: An American problem.” 
Atlantic monthly, (Feb., 1941). 

Hotcomse, ArtHur N. Dependent areas in the 
post-war world. Boston: World peace founda- 
tion, 1941. Cloth 50¢, paper 25¢. A consider- 
ation of the future status of dependent areas 
in which the author rejects the German and 
Japanese conception of regionalism as well 
as the uni-national balance-of-power principle. 
The Havana convention of 1940 and the 
League’s mandate system furnish precedents 
for the future. 

Janeway, Euior. “Trade currents [1941].” 
Asia, 41 (1941), 4, 60, 116, 156, 212, 268, 
329-30, 400, 460, 528, 596. 

Jones, S. SHEPARD and Myers, Denys P. (eds.). 
Documents on American foreign relations, July 
1940—June 1941. Boston: World peace foun- 
dation, 1941. Cloth. xi, 806p. Index. $3.75. 
Chapters one and especially three have docu- 
ments of special interest relating to the Far 
East. 

Locxwoop, W. W. Our Far Eastern record. Re- 
vised. New York: Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions, 1941. Pamphlet. 15¢. 

MacFappen, Cuiirrorp H. A bibliography of 
Pacific area maps. New York: Institute of 
Pacific relations, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. xxiv, 
107p. Inside cover map. Index. $1.50. To bg 
reviewed in a later issue. 

MacLiesu, Fieminc ahd ReyNnotps, Cusn- 
MAN. Strategy of the Americas. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941. $2.50. A 
rather optimistic comparison of American 
economic and military resources as opposed 
to those of the Japanese-Axis combination. 
Minimizes our dependence on southeastern 
Asiatic tin and rubber. 

Marx, Dantet, Jr. “Shipping crisis in the 
Pacific.” FES, 10 (May 5, 1941), 87-94. 3 
tables. Discusses the decline of tonnage avail- 
able for shipping in the Pacific due to the 

European war. 
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Mastanp, Joun W. “Missionary influence 
upon American Far Eastern policy.’’ PHR, 
10 (Sept., 1941), 279-96. A study of recent 
missionary influences based on publications 
of various mission organizations, correspond- 
ence, etc. 

Mastann, Joun W. “Public opinion and 
American Pacific naval policy.’”” USNIP, 67 
(July, 1941), 985-90. 

Menzet, Donatp H. “Shadow over Asia.” 
Asia, 41 (Oct., 1941), 540-44. Ill. Deals 
with the eclipse of the sun on June 19, 1936 
and Sept. 21, 1941. 

“News of the month [1941].’’ Amerasia, 4 
(1941), 532-36, 579-84; 5 (1941), 43-48, 
92-96, 133-36, 181-84, 228-32, 273-80, 
322-28, 367-72, 415-20, 464-68. 

Ow. ‘‘The paradox of oil and war.”” Fortune, 24 
(Sept., 1941), 69-73. Maps. Ill. Table. An 
excellent survey of the world oil resources. 

O’Toote, G. Barry. “The monkey’s three: 
Symbol of our policy in the Pacific.”’ China 
monthly, 2 (Nov., 1941), 3-6, 21. An indict- 
ment of America’s failure to render more 
effective aid to China. 

Pinto, Rocer. Problémes du Pacifique en 1940. 
Extrait du Bulletin economique de |’Indo- 
chine, 1941, fasc. 2. Hanoi: Gouvernment 
général de |’Indochine, 1941. Paper. Large 
8vo. 5ip. A useful general survey. 

Pratt, FLETCHER. America and total war. New 
York: Smith and Durrell, 1941. $3.00. In- 
vestigates the world situation and favors a 
military offensive against Japan to assure our 
source of rubber and tin and to weaken one 
end of the Axis. 

Situ, Rosert Aura. Your foreign policy: how, 
what, and why. New York: Viking press, 
1941. Cloth. 8vo. 280p. $2.75. A popular 
book of the moment. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(Nov. 2, 1941), 16. 

Steicer, ANpREw J. “Pacific fisheries.’’ Amer- 
asia, 5 (Aug., 1941), 266-72. Discusses 
American, Japanese, Russian and Philippine 
interests. 

Tamacna, Frank M. Italy’s interests and poli- 
cies in the Far East. New York: Institute of 
Pacific relations, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. xiii, 91p. 
$1.00. Reviewed in PHR, 10 (1941), 391-92. 

Viton, AvBert. “The age of empire is ended.” 
Asia, 41 (Nov., 1941), 599-604. Ill. Argues 

that the U. S. should work for a “long range 
democratic solution of Asiatic problems, 
based on economic and technical aid and 
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political self-rule for all the peoples of Asia.” 

Wicxizer, V. D. and Bennett, M. K. The 
rice economy of monsoon Asia. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Food research institute, 1941. xiii, 
358 p. 21 charts. 10 maps. 5 tables. 9 ap- 
pendices. Statistical notes. $3.50. Deals with 
rice economy in Japan, China. Indo-China, 
Thailand, Netherlands Indies, Burma, etc. 
An IPR book. 

WoopswortH, CHaries J. “Canada and the 
Far East.” FES, 10 (July 28, 1941), 159-64. 
General survey of factors affecting Canada’s 
relations with the Far East. 

Waricut, Quincy; Lauterpacut, H.; Bor- 
cHARD, Epwin M.; Morrison, PHOEBE. 
Legal problems in the Far Eastern conflict. New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations, 1941. 
Cloth. xii, 211p. Appendix. Index. $2.00. 

Yen, Po-snenc. ‘The economic factor of 
American Far Eastern policy.” China monthly, 
2 (April, 1941), 15-17, 19. 

Zeics, Rose. “Influencing children’s attitudes 
toward the Chinese.” Sociology and social re- 
search, 26 (Nov.—Dec., 1941), 126-38. 5 
tables. A study based upon controlled tests. 
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‘America: arsenal of Japan.’ Contemporary 
China, No. 1 (May 25, 1941), 3-4. Figures 
on American Japanese trade 1937—40. 

American Poutcy. “The time is now.” Fortune, 
24 (Sept., 1941), 42-45. Ill. Editorial favor- 
ing action in the Far East to end the Japanese 
menace. 

Asiaticus. “Behind the Japanese lines in central 
Asia.” Amerasia, 5 (Oct., 1941), 355-60. An 
account of the policies of the eighth and new 
fourth armies. 

Avupax. “The key to British policy in the Far 
East.”” Amerasia, 5 (Nov., 1941), 390-93. 
Fear of American imperialism in the Far East 
holds Britain back. 

Bisson, T. A. “Toward winning Far Eastern 
security.”’ Amerasia, 5 (Oct., 1941), 344-48. 

Biocu, Kurt. “Air power versus sea power in 
the south China sea.” FES, 10 (June 16, 1941), 
124-30. Thinks the British and Dutch with 
American help have sufficient air power to 
more than offset Japanese naval superiority 
in a war in southeastern Asia. 

Biocn, Kurt. “Japan on her own.” FES, 10 
(Nov. 3, 1941), 24449. Discusses the effect 
of the freezing orders of July, 1941 upon 
Japanese economy. 
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YCHP, 29 (June, 1941), 57-70, English p. 
259. Author favors the view of Chin Jung- 
fan that Huang Tao-chou was the hero of the 
song. (L.H.). 
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The life of Christ by Chinese artists. London, 1940. 
Dunn, S. T. “Tzu, the polyrhythmical verse 
of China.” CJSA, 34 (May, 1941), 194-99. 
Duryea, Cuartes E. “How the automobile 
came.”’ Commercial America (Jan., 1938), 7-9, 
38. The author, “maker of America’s first 
gasoline buggy,” includes in his historical 
sketch a translation from Verbiest’s As- 
tronomia Europea (published 1687) giving a 
description of a mechanical car built for the 
emperor of the K‘ang-hsi period. (L.C.G.) 

Eseruarp, Wolfram. ‘Das astronomische 
weltbild im alten China (2 Jahr. v. Chr. bis 
2 Jahr. n. Chr.)” Die naturwissenschaften 
(Berlin), 24 (1936), 517-19. A summary of 
calendrical and astronomical theory in the 
Former and Later Han periods. (H.H.D.) 

Esernarp, Wo rrraM. “Untersuchungen an 
astronomischen texten des Chinesischen 
Tripitaka.” Monumenta Serica, § (1940) , 208-62. 

EseruarD, Wo trraoM. “Entwichlungslinien der 
Chinesischen mittelalterlichen _ literatur.” 
Sinica, 15 (1940), 180-89. 

Epucation. “Recent activities of the Academia 
Sinica. The national library of Peiping.” 
China Institute bulletin, 6 (Oct., 1941), No. 1. 

Erxes, Epwarp. “The use of writing in ancient 
China.” JAOS, 61 (Sept., 1941), 127-29. 
Concludes that there must have been exten- 
sive written books and documents during 
Shang times because the writing brush and 
bamboo writing materials were all available. 

Fano, Cuao-yinc and Tu, Nren-cue. Chin-shih 
t‘i-ming-pei-lu of the Ch‘ing. WHarvard- 
Yenching Institute Sinological index series, 
supplement no. 19. Peking: Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute, 1941. xxvi, 434p. Includes names 
of chin-shih down to the examination of 1905; 
also of scholars awarded the degree after 
returning from studies abroad, 1906-1911; 
of those especially honored and added to 
lists, 1645-1895; and of those who served as 
interpreters, 1847-1904. (L.C.G.) 

Fautper, N. Crozier. “Certain aspects of the 
influence of China on Western art.’ CJSA, 
34 (April, 1941), 156-61. 

Fernanpez, R. I. “The island kingdom of 
Buddha.” CJSA, 34 (April, 1941), 169-72. 
21 ill. 

Goopricn, L. C. “The Chinese sheng and 

Western musical instruments.”’ China maga- 

zine, 17 (Jan. 1941), 10-11, 14. 1 ill. Discus- 

sion of an early Chinese musical instrument, 
something like a hand-organ, and its possible 
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influence on musical instruments in Europe. 
Goopricn, L. Carrincton and Fenn, Henry 
C. A syllabus of the history of Chinese civiliza- 
tion and culture. 3rd ed. New York: China 
society in America (570 Lexington avenue), 
1941. Paper. 56p. 9 maps. 1 chart. 75¢. Anew 
edition of this valuable syllabus. Reviewed 
in this issue. 
Grimes, A. “The journey of Fa-hsien from Cey- 
lon to Canton.” JMRAS, 19 (Feb., 1941), 
76-92. 4 charts. Grimes disagrees with Giles 
as to the route taken by Fa-hsien. (J.L.C.) 
Guu, R. H. van. “‘The mounted scroll in 
China and Japan.” THM, 12 (Aug.—Sept., 
1941), 33-54. 4 plates. A revised version of 
the first chapter of a forthcoming book, The 
art of mounting in China and Japan. 
Guu, R. H. van. “On the seal representing 
the god of literature on the title page of old 
Chinese and Japanese popular editions.”” MN, 
4 (Jan., 1941), 33-52. 10 ill. A careful ac- 
count of the use of the seals representing 
especially K‘uei-hsing as they appear on 
Ming and Ch‘ing editions as well as on Japa- 
nese books after 1688. (H.B.) 
Grousset, Rent. The civilizations of the East. 
New ed. New York: Knopf, 1941. 4 vol. 
8vo. Many illustrations. $10.00. Vol. 3 
deals with China and vol. 4 with Japan and 
Tibet. The work is primarily an introduction 
‘to the history of the art of these areas. 
Hackney, Louise W. and Yau, Cuanc-ru. A 
study of the Chinese paintings in the collection 
of Ada Small Moore. New York: Oxford 
University press, 1940 [1941]. Cloth. 4to. 
296p. 56 plates. Bib. Index. $50.00. Re- 
viewed in NYHTB and in Asia, 41 (1941), 
317 with one illustration. A magnificent col- 
lection well annotated and discussed. 
Hissert, Exvoise Tarcotr. Embroidered gauze: 
portraits of famous Chinese ladies. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1941. Cloth. 10mo. 332p. Ill. 
Bib. Index. $3.00. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(Aug. 17, 1941), 7, 20. 
Ho, Fenc-ju and Esernarp, WotFrraM. 
“Pekinger sprichwoerter.”’ Baessler-archiv 
fuer volkerkunde, 24 (1941), 1-43. A collec- 
tion of 1,153 Chinese proverbs in use at Pe- 
king, made by Mr. Ho and translated by Dr. 
Eberhard. (H.H.D.) 
Ho.us, Howarp. “Pottery of the Sung dy- 
nasty.” Bulletin of the Cleveland museum of 
art, 28 (Oct., 1941), 125, 126. 1 ill. Two 
bowls, one Chinese celadon, the other ying- 
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ch‘ing ware, a Honan temmoku jar, and tz‘u- 

chou pottery pillow recently purchased by the 

Cleveland museum are here described. 

(A.R.H.) 

Hopkins, L. C. “Symbols of parentage in 
archaic Chinese (Part II).” JRAS (1941), 
204-7. Further study of the Shang script. 

Hsiao, Hune. “A night in a stable: A Chinese 
short story from Manchuria.” Translated by 
Chia Wu and Nym Wales. Asia, 41 (Sept., 

1941, 487-89. By one of China’s best known 
modern women writers. 

Hst, Sum-cu‘anc. Ch‘ing ju hstieh-an [The 
lives and works of Ch‘ing scholars]. Peip‘ing, 
1939. 100 vols. 120 yiian. Reviewed in China 
institute bulletin, § (Jan., 1941), 33-38. Some 
of the chief thinkers are noted in the review, 
and the monumental work will presumably 
be a chief source for the study of the intel- 
lectual history of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

Hst, Sutm-yine. “Errors in the final-group no- 
tations in Tuan Yii-ts‘ai’s commentaries on 
the Shuo Wen.” (In Chinese.) YCHP, No. 
29 (June, 1941), 71-142, English p. 260. 
Tuan sometimes confused the Fan-ch‘ieh of 
Hsii Hsiian with more authentic notations. 

(L.H.) 

Hu, Sum. “‘The exchange of ideas between the 
Occident and the Orient: A case study in 
cultural diffusion.” Contemporary China, 1 
(Nov. 3, 1941), no. 12. 

IrrIGATION. “Ancient irrigation system.”’ China 
at war, 6 (June, 1941), 71-75. Map. Account 
of the ancient irrigation system of Tukiang- 
yen in Szechwan which is still functioning. 

June, Ytan. “Notes and news in the field of 
Chinese studies (January to June, 1941).” 
(In Chinese). YCHP, No. 29 (June, 1941), 
219-58. 

KisuiBe, Suiceo. “The origin of the p‘i-p‘a with 
particular reference to the five-stringed p‘i-p‘a 
preserved in the Shésdin.”’ TASJ, 19 (Dec., 
1940), 259-304. 32 ill. A modified version of 
the author’s article in Kogogaka zasshi, 22 
(1936), a very careful study based on Chinese, 

Japanese and Western sources. The author 
concludes that the p‘i-p‘a originated in west- 
ern Asia and came to China during the Han 
dynasty through central Asia: that the 
Chinese pear-shaped lute originated from 
Gandhara. (H.B.) 

La Farcuge, Tuomas E. ‘‘Chinese educational 

commission to the United States: A govern- 

ment experiment in Western education.” 
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FEQ, 1 (Nov. 1941), 59-70. An account of 
the educational mission sent to China in the 
1870’s based largely upon Chinese sources. 

Lanirt, Amar, “Jehol, the ‘hot river city.’ ” 
FER, 37 (April, 1941), 136, 139. Ill. The 
name comes from hot springs. 

Lao Sue. ‘‘Portrait of a traitor.”” Translated by 
K. C. Yeh. THM, 12 (Aug.-Sept. 1941), 
75-93. A short-story. 

Li, Sau-nua. “China’s national academy.” 
China monthly, 2 (Jan. 1941), 12-13. A dis- 
cussion of some scholarly activities of the 
Academia Sinica. 

“Lin Sen: President of China.’ Contemporary 
China, 1 (Oct. 6, 1941), no. 10. A brief bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Liu, Cuunesuee H. “Introduction and develop- 
ment of science in China. CJSA, 34 (March, 
May, 1941), 120-25, 210-19. 2 ill. (W.H.K.) 

Lusin [Lu Hstin]. AHQ and others. Selected 
stories of Lusin. Translated by Chi-chen 
Wang. New York: Columbia University 
press, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 219p. $2.50. Re- 
viewed in NYTBR (July 20, 1941), 7, 14. 

Mar, Peter G. “Use of precious stones in an- 
cient medicine: II, Some natural gem stones 
used in Chinese medicine.’’ CJSA, 34 (May, 
1941), 220-32. Bib. 

Pautick, R. “Interior decoration in Shanghai.” 
CISA, 34 (April, 1941), 185-87. 10 ill. 

SHEN, Wel-HsteEN. Chronologische uebersicht 
ueber die geschichte der Hunnen in der spaeteren 
Han-zeit. Belleten, no. 16, dan ayri basim. 
Istambul: Maarif Matbaasi, 1941. A trans- 
lation of Mr. Shen’s chronological collection 
of material from the Hou Han shu bearing on 
the Huns with indexes of names. (H.H.D.) 

Soper, ALEXANDER C. “Early Chinese land- 
scape painting.” The art bulletin, 23 (June, 
1941), 141-164. Illustrated discussion cov- 
ering period from Chou through Six Dynasties. 

(L.C.G.) 

Taytor, Jonn. “China’s writers carry on 
through war.’”” NYTBR (Sept. 28, 1941), 2, 
31-32. Ill. A review of literary activity in 
China during the war. 

Tom, Kim-rone. “Function of the Chinese 
language schools.” Sociology and social re- 
search, 25 (July-Aug., 1941), 557-61. 

Tonn, W. Y. “The lord of the apes.” CJSA, 
34 (March, 1941), 111-16. 3 drawings. 

Tonn, W. Y. “Chinese art.” CJSA, 34 (May, 
1941), 199-200. 11 ill. 

Toru, Ryuzo. “Chio-ti of the Khitans.” (In 


Chinese.) YCHP, No. 29 (June, 1941), 193- 
200, English pp. 261-62. Illustrated by pic- 
tures from the pot discovered at Liaoyang. 

(L.H.) 

Torrance, T. “The emigrations of the Jews: 
Israel in China.” Scottish geographical maga- 
zine, 56 (May, 1940), 59-64. 2 ill. History 
and present status of the Jewish settlements in 
China. 

TscHicHoLp, JAN. L’estampe chinoise ancienne en 
couleur. Basel: Editions Holbein, 1940. 14p. 
16 color facsimile plates. Reviewed in /AOS, 
61 (Sept., 1941), 196-97. 

Wane, Cuine-ju. “K‘ai-kou and ho-k‘ou.” (In 
Chinese.) YCHP, No. 29 (June, 1941), 143- 
92, English pp. 260-61. Writer holds that 
Karlgren’s theory for the change of the 
bilabials into dento-labials has to be extended. 

(L.H.) 

Wesster, T. B. L. “Chinese painting and 
archaic Greek art.” Greece and Rome, 9 
(May, 1940), 129-35. 5 ill. 

Wenc, Tu-cuien. “A study of wo-t‘o.” (In 
Chinese.) YCHP, No. 29 (June, 1941), 
201-218, English p. 262-63. Author makes a 
study of the wo-t‘o, a special group of mer- 
chants, mostly Mohammedans, under Mongol 
dominion. Disproves their identification 
with Jews. (L.H.) 

Wineate, A. W. S. A cavalier in China. Lon- 
don: Grayson and Grayson, 1940. 8vo. 327p. 
15/0. Reminiscences of life and affairs in 
Peking in 1897-98 and of a trip from Shang- 
hai to Burma in 1898-99. 

Yetts, W. Percevat. ‘‘Notes on flower sym- 
bolism in China.” JRAS (1941), 1-21. 8 
figures. Bib, 


CHINA: GEOGRAPHY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Acricutture. “Rural rehabilitation.”’ China at 
war, 6 (May, 1941), 37-39. Includes a table 
showing rural credit facilities. 

Acricutture. “Helping farmers in Liang- 
kwang.” China at war, 6 (May, 1941), 33-35. 
Deals with rural credits for farmers in 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces. 

AHLERS, Jonn. “Occupied China, a liability.” 
China at war, 6 (Jan., 1941), 17-21. 

A.tey, Rew. “China produces for resistance.” 
China at war, 6 (June, 1941), 59-62. A dis- 
cussion of the industrial cooperatives. 

Army. “The army of the republic of China.” 
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Fortune, 24 (Sept., 1941), 46-50, 117. Ill. 
Map. 2 

Asiaticus. “New fourth army area revisited.” 
Amerasia, 5 (Sept., 1941), 287-94. A very 
unfavorable view of the Chungking govern- 
ment’s policy toward the new fourth army is 
taken. The army of 150,000 regulars is still 
functioning but is being blockaded by the 
Chungking government. The fourth army is 
popular among the people. 

Barnett, Rospert W. “Shanghai’s exchange 
market.” FES, 10 (June 2, 1941), 111-16. 

Barnett, Rosert W. “Shanghai’s impending 
coal crisis.’ FES, 10 (June 30, 1941), 141-43. 
The coal crisis is brought on by lack of ship- 
ping to bring usual coal from British India 
and elsewhere. 

BarnETT, Rosert W. “Shanghai rice anomaly.” 
FES, 10 (July 14, 1941), 146-48. Although 
rice warehouses are overflowing rice prices 
are soaring to unprecedented heights. 

Barnett, Rosert W. “Shanghai’s cotton 
mills.” FES, 10 (Nov. 3, 1941), 250-52. 
Discusses the decline of the cotton mills due 
to war conditions. 

Barnett, Ropert W. Unity or strife in China. 
New York: Institute of Pacific relations, 
1941. Pamphlet. 15¢. 

Bates, Don. Wang Ching Wei, puppet or patriot. 
Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 1941. 
$1.50. An attempt to justify Wang Ching- 
wei’s actions and paint him as the true suc- 
cessor to Sun Yat-sen. 

Biocu, Kurt. “Social and economic shifts in 
China.” FES, 10 (Feb. 26, 1941), 27-34. 
Discusses the problem of inflation in China. 
It benefits agriculture to some extent but if 
carried too far will undermine the credit and 
stability of the government and destroy its 
value as a revenue device. 

Biocu, Kurt. “China fights inflation.” FES, 
10 (Sept. 8, 1941), 200-2. 

Boot, ALFrep W. “Hainan: stepping stone 
for Japanese imperialism.”’ Jounral of geog- 
raphy, 40 (Sept., 1941), 231-34. Map. 

Burma Roan. “Yunnan-Burma railway.” China 
at war, 6 (April, 1941), 31-32. 

Euroa Roap. “The unbelievable Burma road.” 
Fortune, 24 (Sept., 1941), 51-54. Ill. Map. 
Also shows route of Yunnan-Burma railway, 
now under construction. 

Cuana, C. C. China tung oil and its future. 
Hongkong: China vegetable oil corporation, 
1941. 129p. 50¢. 
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Cuao, Cui-cuen. “Being an old maid in China.” 
Asia, 41 (Sept., 1941), 492-96. Indicates the 
influence of pre-war and war conditions upon 
the traditional Chinese family. The author is 
a woman. 

Cuen, Cuin-jen. “China’s wartime press.” 
China today, 2 (March, 1941), 17-19. Ill. 
Cuen, Li-rv. “Chinese culture and education.” 
China monthly, 1 (July-Aug., 1940), 20-21, 
42-43. Table. An account of education in 
war-time China by the minister of education. 

Cuen, P. T. “China’s strong economic posi- 
tion.” China at war, 6 (May, 1941), 70-76. 

Cutane Kar-suek. (“Speeches and statement by 
Chiang Kai-shek.”] China monthly, 1 (July- 
Aug., 1940), 8; (Sept.), 4-5; 2 (Jam:, 1941), 
4-8; (Feb.), 5; (April), 6-7 and 20. These 
include a broadcast of July 7, 1940; statement 
to friendly powers, July, 1940; address of 
Dec. 2, 1940 denouncing the Wang Ching- 
wei regime; excerpts from a speech of March 
1, 1941 and his reply to the Communist’s 
demands, March 6, 1941. 

CuianG, Kai-suek. “Documentary data: New 
fourth army disbanded. Generalissimo 
Chiang’s review of home and foreign affairs 
with special reference to the new fourth 
army incident.”’ China at war, 6 (March, 
1941), 80-92. 

Cuianc, Kar-sHex. ‘Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s message to friendly nations on 
July 7 [1941].”’ China at war, 7 (Aug., 1941), 
79-82 and 82-87. Ho Ying-chin’s address to 
Britain and the U. S. A. and Quo Tai-chi’s 
broadcast to the U.S. A. on July 7, 1941 are 
also given. 

Curanc, Kat-suex. ‘‘Generalissimo Chiang 
makes opening address at eighth plenary ses- 
sion of the Kuomintang. Manifesto of the 
eighth plenary session. Three-year recon- 
struction plan.”’ China at war, 6 (May, 1941), 
87-109. Chiang’s address of March 24, 1941, 
and other documents issued by the eighth 
session of the Kuomintang. 

Cuu, Cuta-nva. “China’s political progress in 
her three years of resistance.’ China monthiy, 
1 (July-August, 1940), 22-23, 31. Some ac- 
count of governmental developments in China 
since 1937 by the director of the department 
of organization of the Kuomintang. 

Cuu-cuena. “Three years of China’s judicial 
system.” China monthly, 1 (July—Aug., 1940), 
15-16, 44-46. An account of the function of 
the judiciary during the three war years by 
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the president of the judicial yiian. An article 
with considerable information of value. 

Communications. “The development of com- 
munications in China.’’ China institute bulletin, 
5 (Feb., 1941), 42-48. A useful summary 
dealing with railways, highways, airlines, 
telegraphs and post offices. 

Cooperatives. ‘China produces for resistance” ; 
“Frontline co-ops in Shansi’’; ““Yunnan rural 
cooperatives”; “‘Anhwei cooperative econ- 
omy,” [etc.]. China at war, 6 (June, 1941), 
59-70; 7 (July, 1941), 92-94; (Aug.), 12-13, 
32-45. 

Cooperatives. “The Chinese industrial coop- 
eratives.’’ Contemporary China, 1 (August 25, 
1941), no. 7. A statistical survey. 

Cressy-Marcxs, VioLet. Journey in China. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1940. 8vo. 
320p. 21/0. Travel to China via the Burma 
road and thence to Chengtu, Chungking, 
Sian, Yenan, Lanchow and Koko Nor. 

Currency. “China’s currency stabilization 
problem.’ Contemporary China, 1 (Nov. 17, 
1941), no. 13. 

Dat, BincuaM. “Personality problems in Chi- 
nese culture.”’ American sociological review, 6 
(Oct., 1941), 688-96. An analysis of statis- 
tical data and case studies of several thousand 
patients admitted to the Peking University 
medical hospital in the 1930’s. (C.H.P.) 

Deane, Huon. “Scarcity breeds repression— 
China’s economic problem.” Amerasia, 5 
(Aug , 1941), 250-54. 

Deane, Hucu. “The Kuomintang in transi- 
tion.” Amerasia, 5 (Sept., 1941), 316-21. A 
valuable discussion of the conflict of personal 
and group interests in the Kuomintang. 

Deane, Hueu and others. ‘‘Chinese industrial 
cooperatives mark time.”’ FES, 10 (Sept. 22, 
1941), 208-13. There has been little expan- 
sion of the cooperatives during their third 
year. There are about 2,233 cooperatives with 
32,000 members. 

“Documentary data.” China at war, 6 (Jan., 
1941), 80-93; (Feb., 1941), 82-87. Contains 
the Wang treaty with Japan; Chiang’s state- 
ment to friendly powers on Dec. 2, 1940; 
Chiang’s statement on the Wang treaty, Dec. 
2, 1940; Wang Chung-hui’s statement on 
Wang Ching-wei’s treaty with Japan; Speech 
of Wang Chung-hui, Dec. 16, 1940. 

Dovetas, H. H. “The Burma road and China.” 
China today (Sept., 1940). 


Economic Conopitions. ‘1939-1940 winter 
crops”; ““China’s foreign trade’’; “Japan and 
north China cotton”; “American cotton in 
Shensi; “Industrial and mining returns’’; 
“Industrial progress in Kiangsi.”’ China at war, 
6 (Jan., 1941), 28-30, 36-37, 38-40, 45-46, 
68-69, 76-79. Valuable statistical data are 
presented in these articles. 

Epucation. “Life on a Chinese university 
campus.” China institute bulletin, § (March, 
1941), 49-53. 

Epucation. “Chinese university education.” 
China institute bulletin, 5 (April, 1941), 54-64. 
A survey of the various colleges of a Chinese 
university and the subjects taught. 

Epucation. “‘Technical training for Chinese 
students. Training of skilled workers in 
China.”’ China institute bulletin, 6 (Nov., 
1941), no. 2. 

Exvati, Rosert B. “Lifeline to the heart of 
China.” Travel, 76 (Nov., 1940), 12-14, 34. 
Illustrated, popular account of a trip over the 
Burma road. (J.L.C.) 

Epstein, I. “Japanese goods in free China.” 
Asia, 41 (Sept., 1941), 502-5. Discussion of 
large scale smuggling and secret trade be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese which at present 
works out to China’s advantage. 

ExTRATERRITORIALITY. “The end of the extra- 
territorial era.” Contemporary China, No. 3 
(June 25, 1941), 1-4. Discussion based upon 
America’s recent promise to end the unequal 
treaties when peace again prevails. 

Finances. “How China has financed the war.” 
Contemporary China, 1 (July 10, 1941), no. 4. 

Finances. ‘‘Loans and credits to China.’’ Con- 
temporary China, No. 1 (May 25, 1941), 5-6. 
See also No. 2, p. 3. Figures on recent Ameri- 
can, British, Russian and other loans. These 
figures total: American $197,800,000, Brit- 
ish £28,000,000, Russian $300,000,000, plus 
loans from France, Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia the status of which is unknown. 

Govutiarp, Peter. “C.I.C. re-discovers Si- 
kang.”’ China at war, 7 (Aug., 1941), 39-45. 
An account of the possibilities of industrial 
cooperatives in Sikang province to the west 
of Szechwan. 

Hanna, Witvarp A. Destiny has eight eyes. New 
York & London: Harper, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
305p. $2.50. A novel about China during the 
present war. 

Hinton, W. J. ““Hongkong’s place in the British 
empire.” JRCAS, 28 (July, 1941), 256-69. 
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Hoce, Greorce, Atywin, “C.I.C. active in 
Hanchung.”’ China at war, 7 (Aug., 1941), 
32-38. Account of the activities of industrial 
cooperatives. 

Hocc, Greorce Atywin. “The new. country- 
side (textile cooperatives).”” CJSA, 34 
(March, 1941), 138-41. 10 ill. 

Hoo Cur-tsar. “‘China’s anti-narcotic campaign 
in the teeth of Japanese aggression.” China 
monthly, 1 (July-Aug., 1940), 32-35. 

Howarp, Harry Paxton. “Japan’s Nanking 
‘dependency.’ ”’ Amerasia, 5 (Sept., 1941), 
298-308. A study of the Wang Ching-wei 
regime. 

Howarp, Harry Paxton. “U. S. treasury and 
the Far East.” Amerasia, 5 (Nov., 1941), 
399-414. A valuable article dealing with 
American silver policy and its effect upon 
China and our loan policy to China. 

“‘Hunan’s mineral wealth.’’ China at war, 6 
(Feb., 1941), 59-60. Discussion of antimony, 
lead, zinc, tin, manganese, coal, iron, tungsten 
and salt production in Hunan. 

Hupeu Province. “The new Hupeh.”’ China at 
war, 7 (July, 1941), 55-68. The following 
subjects are dealt with: reforming the ad- 
ministration, civil affairs department, tax 
reforms, education, economic development, 
cooperatives, conscription. 

Inpustry. “Modern industry in Sian.’’ China at 
war, 6 (June, 1941), 22-25. 

Inpustry. “Manufacture of canned goods in 
Shanghai.”” CJSA, 34 (April, 1941), 187-88. 

Inpustry. “Chinese industries and the export 
market.” CJSA, 34 (May, 1941), 234-37. 

Kina, P. Z. “The protection of people’s health 
in China.” China today, 2 (March, 1941), 
8-9, 22. Ill. 

Kroker, Bruno. “Brief study of the geography 
of China.” CJSA, 34 (May, 1941), 203-8. 
To be continued. 

Kune, H. H. “China’s financial status.’’ China 
at war, 6 (Feb., 1941), 23-26. 

Kvo Tsune-rer [Ku Cn‘un-ran]. “A brief 
history of the trade routes between Burma, 
Indochina and Yunnan.”” THM, 12 (Aug.- 
Sept., 1941), 9-32. Map. A study of com- 
munications in the area from early times until 
the present time. 

“‘Kwangsi lives and fights.” China at war, 6 
(March, 1941), 75-78. 

Lattimore, Owen. “America and the future of 
China.” Amerasia, 5 (Sept., 1941), 296-97. 

Address of Aug. 12, 1941, before the Chinese 
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people’s foreign relations association in 

Chungking. 

Lee. ‘Personalities in the news: Poy G. Lee.” 
CJSA, 34 (March, 1941), 143. Portrait. 

Liv, Auice. “Yunnan, Switzerland of China.” 
China monthly, 1 (Oct., 1940), 11-12. 

Locat GoveRNMENT. ‘“‘New administration in 
rural town.” China at war, 7 (July, 1941), 
51-54. 

LéwentuaL, Rupotr. “The development of 
copyright in China.” Digest of the Synodal 
commission, 13 (Nov.—Dec., 1940), 676-86. 
Contains discussion and valuable bibliography 
of 31 items. (L.C.G.) 

LéwentuaL, Rupoitr. “The copyright in 
China.” YJSS, 3 (Aug., 1941), 145-73. A 
study of the copyright laws of China and the 
reasons why China has not joined the inter- 
national convention for the protection of in- 
ternational copyrights. 

Lyon, Jean. “Women: Advanceguard of democ- 
racy.’ China monthly, 1 (May, 1940), 14-15. 
A discussion of women’s active part in the 
defense of China. 

Mao, Joun T. S. ‘‘An unusual apostle [Father 
Vincent Lebbe].’’ China monthly, 2 (June, 
1941), 12-14, 18. Sketch of the life and ac- 
tivities in support of China of Father Lebbe 
who died on June 24, 1940. 

Marquanp, Joun P. “These are people like 
ourselves.” Asia, 41 (July, 1941), 361-64. | 
ill. About characteristics of the Chinese. 

Maurer, Herrymon. “The greatest migration 
in history.” Travel, 77 (Sept., 1941), 15-19, 
36. Ill. Deals with the migration of the Chi- 
nese into the interior. 

McCvure, Rosert B. “Some rural effects of 
China’s war.” China monthly, 2 (Feb., 1941), 
14-15. Discusses the arming and organizing 
of the peasantry to resist Japan.4 

Meng, C. Y. W. “Sinkiang—China’s northern 
‘back door’.”’ Amerasia, 5 (Nov., 1941), 394 
98. A survey of government, agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, finance in Sinkiang. 

Mena, C. Y. W. “‘China’s war-time industrial 
policy.”” China monthly, 2 (Jan., 1941), 14- 
19. Map. A survey of activity in Szechwan, 
Sikang, Kweichow, Kansu, and Ninghsia. 
There is also a discussion of an important 
new road connecting Szechwan and Sikang 
which is under construction. 

Missetwitz, Henry F. The dragon stirs. New 
York: Harbinger house, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 

$3.00. Rambling account by a New York 
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Times correspondent of the nationalist up- 
rising in China in 1927-29. 

Nien, Cu‘unc-cx'‘t. “An analytical study of the 
middle class local governments of the Sung 
dynasty.” (In Chinese.) YCHP, No. 49 
(June, 1941), 1-56, English p. 259. A study 
of the fu, chou, chin, and chien of the Sung: 
number, characteristics, interrelations, func- 
tions. (L.H.) 

Nystrom, Gustav. | bombplanens skugga. Stock- 
holm: Svenska Missions-forbundets férlag, 
1939. 187 p. Kr. 3.25. War experiences in 
central China. 

Peopte’s PotrticaL Counc. “Second people’s 
political council’; “‘People’s political coun- 
cil meets.”’ China at war, 6 (Feb., 1941), 71- 
74; (April), 22-25. Discussion of the nature 
of the second people’s political council an- 
nounced on December 24, 1940, which was to 
deliberate on national affairs, and an account 
of its meeting. 

PeriopicaLs. “‘Current periodical literature in 
China.”’ China institute bulletin, 5 (May, 
1941), 65. A discussion of 9 current Chinese 
journals and some newspapers. 

Price, Frank W. “Free China needs Ameri- 
cans.” China at war, 6 (Jan., 1941), 21-25. 
Address by an American professor of the 
Nanking theological seminary urging Ameri- 
cans who are leaving occupied areas to go to 
unoccupied China. 

Price, Frank W. “Unity and democracy in 
China.” China at war, 6 (April, 1941), 86-93. 

“Price levels in free China.” China at war, 6 
(June, 1941), 15-18. Table. Prices in rural 
and small town areas have not risen very 
much. 

Prices. “The Chinese price situation.” Con- 
temporary China, No. 2 (June 10, 1941), 4-6. 
Facts and figures together with government 
measures to deal with the problem. 

Prurtt, Ipa. “The principles of Sun Yat-sen 
and the Chinese industrial cooperatives.” 
China monthly, 1 (Sept., 1940), 13-14. 

Rotn, ANprEw. “Szechwan: the key to China’s 
resistance.” Amerasia, 5 (Oct., 1941), 361- 
66. A discussion of the economic and political 
situation in Szechwan. 

Sarkisian, H. Ment. “Rug making in China.” 
CJSA, 34 (March, 1941), 134-38. 

SHENG, Hstan-nuat. Yu-chai ts‘un-kao: Ch'u-k‘an 
[The papers of Sheng Hsiian-huai, first sec- 
tion]. Shanghai, 1939. Reviewed in YJSS, 3 
(Aug., 1941), 242-47, by Gideon Ch‘en 
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[Ch‘i-t‘ien Ch‘en]. The work is a collection 
of important documents relating to efforts at 
modernization in late 19th century China. 

Smitu, C. A. Mippieton. “The Burma road 
and industrial development in China.’’ FER, 
37 (April, 1941), 128-31. 2 maps. Re- 
printed from the Engineer. 

Soonc, Cuinc-LiInc (MapaME Sun Yat-sen). 
“China needs more democracy.” Asia, 41 
(Oct., 1941), 567-68. 

Spicer, Eva D. “‘A journey over the Burma 
road.” Scottish geographical magazine, 57 
(Feb., 1941), 29-34. Map. 

Stein, Guentuer. “China’s price problem.” 
PA, 14 (Sept., 1941), 322-33. Discusses the 
extent of the rise in prices, its cause, and 
government measures to control prices. 

Srewart, Joun R. “Railways in North China.” 
FES, 10 (Jan. 29, 1941), 11-12. Indicates 
that about 700 km. of new lines have been 
built and 240 km. of narrow gage recon- 
structed. 

Szecuwan. ‘“Szechwan’s education plan’; 
“Szechwan’s food situation.” China at war 
6 (Jan., 1941), 25-27, 31-33. 

Taxes. “Direct taxes set new record”; 
“Changes in consolidated taxes’’; “Collecting 
land tax in kind.”’ China at war, 6 (Jan., 1941), 
48; (March), 23-24; (April), 44-45. 

Taxation. “The new fiscal system in China.” 
Contemporary China, 1 (Oct. 20, 1941), no. 11. 
Discusses the new fiscal policy of 1941 which 
is aimed at a unified national taxation sys- 
tem and the abolition of provincial fiscal 
agencies. This will bring the land, income, 
inheritance, business, etc. taxes under the 
central government and make uniformity 
possible. 

Tea. ‘Government and tea industry.”’ China at 
war, 6 (June, 1941), 27-31. Tables. Discus- 
sion of government efforts to promote the tea 
industry during 1938 to 1940 in which 
$100,000,000 has been expended. 

Tien, T. Min. “Soil erosion in China.” Geo- 
graphical review, 31 (Oct., 1941), 570-90. 
17 figures and maps. 3 tables. Excellent 
scholarly article. 

Tone. “Personalities in the news: Tong Chin- 
san.” CJSA, 34 (April, 1941), 189-90. Por- 
trait. 

“Tsinghua in north and south.’ China at war, 
7 (July, 1941), 76-81. 

Wares, Nym. China builds for democracy, a 
story of co-operative industry. Shanghai: Kelly 
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& Walsh, 1941. 8vo. 310 p. Ill. Appendix. 
Wer, Francis, C. M. “The role of scholars in 
the war.”’ China at war, 6 (May, 1941), 25-28. 
We, T. F. “Chinese festivals.” CJSA, 34 
(March, 1941), 106-11. 11 ill. 

We rare. “The League of nations anti-epi- 
demic work in China in 1939.” Bulletin of the 
health organization, 9 (1940-41), 247-68. 
Map. 

Wetrare. “The national relief commission.” 
China at war, 7 (July, 1941), 35-42. Tables. 

Wetrare. “Red cross medical relief corps’; 
“Refugees are put to work.” China at war, 6 
(June, 1941), 44-52. 

Wetrare. “Social welfare program. The na- 
tional relief commission. International red 
cross.” China at war, 6 (May, 1941), 77-82. 

Wu. “Personalities in the news: Wu Yun- 
chu.” CJSA, 34 (May, 1941), 239. Portrait. 

Wu, Yi-rana. “The people’s political council.” 
China at war, 6 (May, 1941), 83-86. 

Wuokine. A study of the rural economy of Wuking, 
Chekiang. Shanghai: China institute of eco- 
nomic and statistical research, 1939, v, 121 p. 
$2.00. Reviewed in YJSS, 3 (Aug., 1941), 
247-49. 

Yu Cuen-mine [Yt Cuen-min]. “Press chron- 
icle.”” THM, 12 (Aug.—Sept., 1941), 71-74. 
A discussion of some wartime Chinese news- 
papers. 

“Yunnan’s progress.” China at war, 6 (May, 
1941), 40-43. 


TIBET, TURKESTAN, MONGOLIA, 
SIBERIA 


Asiaticus. “Soviet relations with Japan.” PA, 
14 (Sept., 1941), 272-86. An analysis of the 
factors that led to the Soviet-Japanese neu- 
trality pact. 

Barnes, JosEpH AND Moore, Harriet. “‘Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union.”’ FES, 10 (Aug. 11, 
1941), 172-78. Discusses among other 
things the danger of Japan to America’s sup- 
ply lines to Russia. 

Bayer, THeopore. “Outer Mongolia.” Soviet 
Russia today (July, 1941). 29p. 

Bernarp, 1. Land of a thousand Buddhas. Lon- 
don: Rider and co., 1940. 8vo. 320p. 18/0. 
A study of the life in 15 Lamaseries in Tibet. 

Cuorny, O. “Ten day festival of Buryart- 
Mongolian art.” Voks bulletin (Jan.—Feb., 
1941), 58-61. ; 

Cono.iy, Viotet. “The development of in- 
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dustry in Soviet Asia.’”’ JRCAS, 28 (April, 
1941), 152-66. 

Davis, Hassoxpr. “Nepal: Asia’s stronghold of 
fanaticism.” Travel, 77 (June, 1941), 7-12, 
35. Ill. 

GraJDANzEvV, ANDREW. “Asiatic Russia’s war 
potential.” FES 10 (Nov. 17, 1941), 255-63. 
Map. Tables. The article discusses such 
things as population, agriculture, manufacture 
of consumer goods, coal, oil, electric power, 
iron and steel production and transport 
facilities. It concludes that despite losses in 
European Russia the resources of Asiatic 
Russia are sufficient to see the country 
through a long war. 

JapanesE-Soviet Pact. “‘Concerning the pact of 
neutrality between Japan and the Soviet 
Union.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (May, 1941), 483- 
84. An announcement of the main features 
of the pact by the board of information, April 
13, 1941. 

“Japanese-Soviet neutrality pact.’ Tokyo gazette, 
4 (June, 1941), 487-95. The text of the pact 
plus an account of circumstances related to it, 
issued by the board of information. 

KarakoraM. Five miles high. London: Rubert 
Hale, 1940. 8vo. 319p. Ill. 15/0. Account of 
an American expedition to Karakoram which 
failed to reach the top by only 2000 feet. 

Kuroian, H. “An Armenian Ms. with unique 
Mongolian miniatures.” JRAS (1941), 145- 
48. 3 plates. 

Moore, Harriet. “Soviet Far Eastern policy.” 
FES, 10 (March, 12, 1941), 40-45. A review 
of Soviet relations with Far Eastern powers in 
recent years, which shows Russia’s continued 
support of China and her desire to remain at 
peace. 

Osrucuev, V. A. From Kyakhta to Kuldja (In 
Russian). Moscow: Academy of sciences, 
1940. 236p. Ill. 12 rubles. Travels in 1892- 
94 through Mongolia, North China, Koko 
Nor, and Sungaria; extensively illustrated. 

(G.B.C.) 

Pares, B. Himalayan honeymoon. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1940. 8vo. 301p. 15/0. 
An account of travel in the Himalayas. 

ParFenov, V. The intervention in Siberia, 1918- 
22. New York: Workers library publishers, 
1941. Pamphlet. 

Perrer, NATHANIEL. ““The shadow of Russia.” 
Current history and forum. Also reproduced in 
FER, 37 (April, 1941), 122-23. 

Soviet Army. “How Russia built her eastern 
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arsenal.” Magazine digest (Oct., 1941), 52- 
55. 

Stein, V. M. Ekonomiskaya geografiya Asii 
[Economic geography of Asia]. Leningrad: 
State textbook publishers, 1940. 511p. Maps. 
Diagram. 9.75 rubles. Reviewed at length 
in a review article in this issue by G.B. 
Cressey. 

Srronc, ANNA Louise. “Soviet behind the 
Urals.” Asia, 41 (Oct., 1941), 545-48. Map. 
A study of progress in Kazakstan. 

Wu, Cu‘t-yt. “Who were the Oirats?” YJSS, 
3 (Aug., 1941), 174-219. A thorough and 
scholarly study of the history of the people 
of Sungaria. 

Wo tenserG, Ericu. The red army: A study of 
the growth of Soviet imperialism. London: 
Secker & Warburg; Forest Hills, New 
York: Transatlantic arts, 1941. 8vo. 40Ip. 
Map. Bib. Index. 10/6, $3.25. 


MANCHURIA AND KOREA 


Biocu, Kurt and Stewart, Joun R. “‘Curtail- 
ment in Manchoukuo.” FES, 10 (June, 16 
1941), 131-32. Deals with the recent decline 
in the rate of economic development of 
Manchoukuo as Japan feels the pinch of war 
and Japanese capital exports to Manchoukuo 
decline. 

Cu, Suim-yinc. “Manchuria—1931-1941.” 
China monthly, 2 (Oct., 1941), 6-9, 16. 

Cotonization. “Third report on the coloniza- 
tion of the continent.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (April, 
1941), 396-401. Report by the bureau of 
northern affairs of the department of overseas 
affairs. Considers Manchoukuo in the main. 

Kim San and Wa es, Nym. “The story of a 
Korean rebel.” Asia, 41 (Oct., 1941), 531- 
36. Ill. An account of the life of Kim San 
whom Nym Wales met at Yenan in the 
summer of 1937. 

Kim San and Wates, Nym. “Dark days of a 
Korean rebel.” Asia, 41 (Nov., 1941), 605- 
08. 

Kim San and Wares, Nym. Song of Ariran: 
The life story of a Korean rebel. New York: 
John Day, 1941. Ill. $2.75. The story as 
told to Nym Wa es (Mrs. Edgar Snow) by 
Kim San at Yenan. 

Lautensacn, Hermann, “Zur geographie der 
kiinstlichen bewasserung in Korea.’’ Peter- 
manns geogr. mitteilungen, 86 (1940), 289- 

303. Discussed in Geographical review, 31 

(Oct., 1941), 677-78. 
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McCune, Georce SHANNON. “Climate of 
Korea: a preface [and] a selected bibliog- 
raphy; climatic elements; climatic data.” 
Research monographs on Korea, Series B, no. 
1-4, March, April, May, 1941. 8, 33 and 20p. 
50¢, $1.00, $1.00. Obtainable from the 
Korean research associates, 18 East Chestnut 
street, Chicago, III. 

Mc Cun, Georce SHANNON. “Notes on Union 
Christian college press.’ Research monographs 
on Korea, Series A, No. 1, March 1, 1941. 3p. 
25¢. Obtainable from the Korean research 
associates, 18 East Chestnut street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mircuett, Kate. “Manchoukuo—from ‘life- 
line’ to liability.”” Amerasia, § (Oct., 1941), 
335-39. Discusses the economic problems 
connected with developing Manchoukuo. 

Ramstenpt, G. J. A Korean grammar. Mémoires 
de la société Finno-ougrienne, vol. 82. Hel- 
sinki: Soumalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 1939, iv, 
200p. Reviewed in JRAS (1941), 265-68. 

Rosinson, ArtHur H. and McCune, SHan- 
non. “Notes on a physiographic diagram of 
Tyosen (Korea).” Geographical review 31 
(Oct., 1941), 653-58. 2 maps. 

Srewart, Joun R. “Manchoukuo’s heavy in- 
dustry reorganized.” FES, 10 (Sept. 8, 1941), 
202-04. Discusses the rise of the Manchuria 
industrial development corporation under the 
direction of Mr. Y. Aikawa. 

Stewart, Joun R. “Monopoly control of agri- 
culture in Manchuria.”’ FES, 10 (April 21, 
1941), 75-80. Discusses the program to con- 
trol price, collection, distribution and con- 
sumption of wheat, flour, rice, soya beans, 
kaoliang, millet and corn. 

Yanxovsky, U. M. “A tiger hunt in Man- 
churia.” CJSA, 34 (April, 1941), 184. 1 ill. 


JAPAN: HISTORY AND 
THE HUMANITIES 


Carr, DeNnzEL. “Japanese Romanization again.” 
JAOS, 61 (Sept., 1941), 188-90. Further 
discussion on the relative merits of the official 
vs. the customary form of Romanizing 
Japanese. 

Cove.t, Jon Carter. Under the seal of Sesshu. 
New York: De pamphilis press, 1941. xii, 
163p. 18 plates. Illustrated dissertation on the 
life and work of the eminent Japanese 
painter, Sesshu, 1420-1506. (L.C.G.) 

Epucation DepartMENT. “Textbooks of the 

national schools.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (May, 
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1941), 455-57. Deals with the revised text 
books for use in the schools. 

Guwnsau.us, HELEN C. Japanese textiles. New 
York: E. Weyhe for the Japan society of 
New York, 1941. 4to. 94p. 16 plates. Bib. 
$7.50. : 

Hammitzscu, Horst. “Shingaku, eine beweg- 
ung der volksaufklarung und volkserziehung 
in der iiiaeandih: ’ MN, 4 (Jan., 1941), 
1-31. A study of an intellectual movement 
of the Tokugawa period founded by Ishida 
Baigan with translation of extracts from his 
works. (H.B.) 

HuMBERTCLAUDE, Pierre, ‘Essai sur la vie et 
l’oeuvre de Veda Akinari (1734-1809).” MN, 
4 (Jan., 1941), 102-23. A continuation of a 
study begun in the previous issue. (H.B.) 

IcLeHaRT, C. W. “‘Japanese Christians in 
crisis.” IRM, 30 (Oct., 1941), 493-502. 
Discusses the formation of a united protestant 
Christian church in Japan called the “Church 
of Christ in Japan.” 

Laures, JOHANNES. Kirishitan bunko: A manual 
of books and documents on the early Christian 
missions in Japan. Tokyo: Sophia University 
press, 1940, 1941. xviii, 346p. plus 46p. sup- 
plement (1941). 21 ill. $4.50. Reviewed in 
this issue; also in THM, 12 (1941), 95-96. 

The Manyoshu. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Cloth, 8vo. 501p. $7.50. One 
thousand poems trarislated from the Japanese 
with text in Romaji. There is also an intro- 
duction, notes and a map. 

Nozawa, Fumixo. A brick factory girl (In 
Japanese). Tokyo: Daiichi koron sha, 1940. 
240p. 1.30. A novel in the form of an 
autobiography of a factory girl of twenty. 
Reviewed in Tokyo gazette, 4 (June, 1941), 
529-36. 

Price, Witiarp, Barbarian. New York: John 
Day, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 310p. $2.50. A novel 
built around the Perry expedition to Japan 
in 1853 and later events. Gives a good account 
of life in the treaty ports after 1858. 

Price Wirarp. “The emperor next door.” 
Harpers, 183 (July, 1941), 113-21, 225. Ill. 
A discussion of the life, habits and character 
of che Japanese emperor. 

Saver, A. L. The maker of modern Japan: The 
life of Tokugawa Ieyasu. New York: W. W. 
Norton & co., 1941. 8vo. $4.75. 

SAKAMAKI, SHUNZO. Japan and the United States, 
1790-1853. Tokyo: Asiatic society of 
Japan, 1939 [1940]. 204p. Map. Diagrams. 
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Bib. Index. Published in the TAS/J, vol. 18, 
1939. 

Yamaciwa, JosepH Kosuimi. ‘Cornwallis’ 
account of Japan: a forgery and its exposure.” 
MN, 4 (Jan., 1941), 124-32. By comparing 
this work with Hildreth’s Japan and quoting 
from contemporary reviews of Cornwallis’ 
Two journeys to Japan 1856-57, the author 
conclusively proves this work a forgery. 


JAPAN: GEOGRAPHY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Barser, Arvin. “Steel in Japan’s war econ- 
omy.” Amerasia, 5 (Aug., 1941), 256-65. 7 
tables. Valuable article analyzing the Jap- 
anese steel industry and pointing ut its in- 
adequacy to meet the problem before Japan. 

BisiiocraPny. A /ist of periodicals and yearbooks 
dealing with the economic problems of Japan. 
New York: Japan institute, 1941. Mimeo- 
graphed. 25p. A very useful list of current 
journals. 

Biocu, Kurt. “Japan’s population problem re- 
versed.” FES, 10 (Jan. 29, 1941), 10-11. 
Discusses the great decline in the birth rate 
and the increase in the death rate since 1937. 
The annual increase in 1938 is estimated at 
500,000, which is half that of pre-war years. 

Biocn, Kurt. “Silk production curbed.’”’ FES, 
10 (June 2, 1941), 118-19. Japan’s decision 
to restrict Chinese and Japanese silk crop 
will prevent a major competition between low 
price silk and nylon and in the end silk pro- 
duction will steadily decline. 

Biocn, Kurt. “Urbanization of the Japanese 
people.” FES, 10 (Aug. 25, 1941), 189-90. 
The 1940 Japanese census shows that the 
process of urbanization of Japan has con- 
tinued but at a slower rate than in the early 
1930's. 

Biocn, Kurt. “Whither Japan?” Social research, 
8 (May, 1941), 173-88. A scholarly survey 
of economic trends. 

Boarp oF Inrormation.“ Legislative and budg- 
etary measures as approved by the 76th 
diet.”” Tokyo gazette, 4 (May, 1941), 444-47. 
Graph. Also gives a table of revenue and ex- 
penditure from 1926-27 to 1941-42 (esti- 
mated). 

Casa, U. A. “Some notes on the sakazuki and 
on the role of sake drinking in Japan.”” TAS/, 
19 (Dec., 1940), 1-186. 16 plates. A general 
survey of the importance of sake with special 
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reference to the lacquer sakazuki. The study 
is enhanced by notes, beautiful illustrations, a 
list of sakazuki in the author’s collection and 
by an elaborate index and glossary. (H.B.) 

CoLecrove, KENNETH. ““The new order in East 
Asia.” FEQ, 1 (Nov., 1941), 5-24. An anal- 
ysis of the nature of the new order based 
upon various Japanese pronouncements. 

Emparco. “Consequences of the economic 

blockade.”” Contemporary China, 1 (Sept. 22, 
1941), no. 9. Its effect on Japan. 
“Field service code—adopted by the war 
department on January 8, 1941.” Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (April, 1941), 392-95. Chapter 2, 
3 and conclusion. Chapter one appeared 
earlier. 

FLersHerR, Witrrep. Volcanic isle. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
345p. Index. $3.00. A newspaperman’s story 
of Japan’s national life and trends since 1931. 

Foop. “Increased production of staple food- 
stuffs.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (May, 1941), 467-70. 

GoverNMENT. “Reorganization of the associa- 
tion for assisting the throne.’ Tokyo gazette, 4 
(June, 1941), 512-16. 

Graypanzev, A. J. (tr.). “Cultural policy in 
Taiwan and the problem of Kominka.” PA, 
14 (Sept., 1941), 358-60. From the January, 
1941, issue of Taiwan jiho. Kominka means 
“turning into people of the emperor’ or 
assimilation. 

Grajpanzev, A. J. “‘Japan’s industrial output 
slackens.” FES, 10 (April 7, 1941), 69-71. 
Tables. Production in 1940 in Japan was 
below pre-war levels in all fields except 
metals and machinery. 

Housine. “Relieving housing shortage.’’ Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (May, 1941), 462-66. Various 
official acts issued by the welfare department. 

Hu, T. Y. Japan’s economy under war strain. 
Washington, D. C.: Chinese council for 
economic research, 1941. 68p. 50¢. 

InsurANCE Boarp. “Workmen’s annuity in- 
surance.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (April, 1941), 412- 
16. 

The Japan year book, 1940-41. Tokyo: Foreign 
affairs association of Japan, 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 
1164p. Appendix. Bib. Index. 35/0, US. 
$8.00. 

Jorcensen, Exizasetn. “A party in search of a 
program.” FES, 10 (April 21, 1941), 80-82. 
Deals with difficulties of the Imperial rule 
assistance association in finding a program to 
attract general support. 
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Jorcensen, Exvizasetnu. “Japan needs wood.” 
FES, 10 (Feb. 26, 1941), 32-34. Discusses 
the lumber shortage in Japan. Restrictions 
have been placed on its use since late in 1937. 

Jorcensen, Exizapetu. “The Far East in 
periodical literature. II. Japan.” FES, 10 
(Aug. 11, 1941), 178-80. 

Justice Department. “Safeguarding public 
peace.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (June, 1941), 505- 
11. 

Kirk, WixuiaM. “Social change in Formosa.” 
Sociology and social research, 26 (Sept.—Oct., 
1941), 10-26. A valuable study of Formosa 
under Japanese rule. 

Kirk, WiruiaM. “Social organization among 
the primitives of Formosa.” Sociology and 
social research, 25 (July-Aug., 1941). 

Law. “National defense security law.”’ Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (May, 1941), 458-61. 

Misuima, Sumie Seo. “Good-by to foreign 
friends.”” Asia, 41 (Sept., 1941), 273-76. Dis- 
cusses the decline in mission schools for girls 
in Japan. 

Mirtsu1, Taxanaru, Baron. “The system of 
communications at the time of the Meiji 
restoration.” MN, (Jan., 1941), 88-101. 
Contains some interesting details on the 
transition from feudal to modern methods of 
transportation and communication. (H.B.) 

Mostiuization Law. “To strengthen the na- 
tional general mobilization law.” Tokyo gazette 
4 (May-June, 1941), 448-54, 517-22. An 
account of recent changes and additions to the 
law. 

Morrrto, Tatsuo. War and culture (In Japanese). 
Tokyo: Chuo koron sha, 1941. 304p. ¥2. 
Reviewed in Tokyo gazette, 4 (June, 1941), 
527-29. 

Petrenxorer, ANTON. “Hitler means to de- 
stroy Japan.” Asia, 41 (November, special 
section, 1941), 653-60. By quotations from 
Hitler’s writings, speeches and other Nazi 
literature the author shows the German’s con- 
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Rassitt, JAMEs A. “Rice in the cultural life of 
the Japanese people,”” TAS/, 19 (Dec., 1940), 
187-258. 12 plates. A description of the 
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in literature, and modern socio-economic life. 
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Racer, F. A. “Japanese emigration and Japan’s 
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300-21. Views Japanese aggression to some 
extent in terms of emigration or export of 
people. Fundamental economic and social 
changes will have to take place in Japan if 
her economy is to be made to support her 
population. 

Ramways. “Early history of Japanese rail- 
ways.” Tokyo gazette, 4 (June, 1941), 496—- 
504. Account of railways in the early 1870’s 
in Japan. 

RuEE, SYNGANAN. Japan inside out: The chal- 
lenge of today. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
co. 1941. Cloth. 8vo. 202p. $2.00. A discus- 
sion of Japanese aims and methods by the 
president of the provisional Korean govern- 
ment in exile. Reviewed in Asia, 41 (1941), 
S21. 

Ryu, SuHintaro. Reorganization of Japanese econ- 
omy (In Japanese). Tokyo: Chuo koron sha, 
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gazette, 4 (June, 1941), 523-27. 

SmitH, Rosert A. ““The Japanese don’t under- 
stand us.” American mercury. 52 (May, 
1941), 541-49. 
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Spinks, CuHarves Ne tson. “How the Japanese 
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(Sept., 1941), 477-80. Discusses funda- 
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brought about by modernization. 

Spinks, CHarLes Ne son. “The elder states- 
men of Japan.”’ Asia, 41 (Oct., 1941), 565- 
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Suzuki, Yasuz6. “Hermann Roesler und die 
japanische verfassung.” Translated by jo- 
hannes Siemes. MN, 4 (Jan., 1941), 53-87. 
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Tarwan. “Organization of neighbours in 
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11. Treatment of the system as a method of 
control and maintenance of order. 

Tsuru, Suiceto. ‘Economic fluctuations in 
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tistics, 23 (Nov., 1941), 176-89. Tables. A 

valuable scholarly article. Indicates the in- 

fluence of international developments upon 
the business cycle in Japan. 

WE rFarE DeparTMENT. “From employment 
exchange to vocational guidance.’’ Tokyo 
gazette, 4 (April, 1941), 387-91. 

Wuirtney, Simon N. “Impressions of a Far 

Eastern trip.” Vale review, 30 (Dec., 1940), 

261-72. Account of a visit to Japan, Man- 
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Auten, L. B. “Correspondence from Thai- 
land.” Christian century, Nov. 20 and July 31, 
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population of the Burman empire.” JBRS, 31 
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—Times literary supplement (Lon- 
don) 

—T‘oung pao (Leiden) 

—Transactions and proceedings of the 
Japan society London 

—United States naval institute pro- 
ceedings 

—Vestnik dal’nevostochnogo _filiala 
akademii nauk SSSR [Bulletin of 
the Far Eastern branch of the 
academy of science USSR] 
(Vladivostok) 

—VYenching journal of Chinese studies 
He yy BH (Yenching) 

—Yenching journal of social studies 
(Yenching) 

—Zapiski instituta vostokoveden’ia 
akademii nauk SSSR {Memoirs 
of the institute of oriental 
studies of the academy of sci- 
ences of the USSR] (Leningrad) 








: 3 “ , . a thorough revision of what has been 
Vi na cke 5 since its first appearance a standard text on 


A HISTORY OF THE — K. S. Latourette 
F AR EAST “.. . maintains both in interest and gen- 
IN MODERN TIMES eral accuracy the standards set by the earlier 


ce editions.” 
(Fourth Edition) Harley F. MacNair 


Thoroughly revised with new organization and complete resetting of type, the 1941 edition 
has already been adopted at Johns Hopkins, University of California, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Duke, University of Oregon, University of Denver, University of Colorado, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and many others. Text ed., 641 pages, $5.00 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1914 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE (Fifth Edition) 
by T. A. Bailey by F. Lee Benns 


This absorbing story of American diplo- Brought up to August, 1941, the new 
macy emphasizes the role played by pub- edition maintains the same high stand- 
lic opinion in shaping American foreign ards of accuracy, clarity, and lack of bias. 
policy. 806 pages, $4.25 998 pages, $3.75 
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Your orders for Oriental and indeed all books, may be safely entrusted 
to us. They will be intelligently executed and deliveries made as ex- 
peditiously as the times allow. All shipments insured against all risks. 
Catalogues issued frequently but we should like your “want-lists.”’ 
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Catalogue 588. Books on Eastern Art, Archaeology, Egyptology and 
Assyriology. 34 pages. 
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Theology, etc. 84 pages. , 


Catalogue 593. Books on the Near and Far East including the library of 
the late Sir E. Denison Ross. 60 pages. 
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